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ALBONI. 


Tue Concerts given by this great singer at the Academie 
Royale de Musique have been brilliantly attended. The 
receipts have equalled those of the most successful represen- 
tation of Meyerbeer’s Prophete. The enthusiasm created by 
Alboni on these occasions has surpassed even that which was 
excited on the occasion of her first appearance at Paris, when 
she gave four concerts in the same theatre. The third and 
last concert of the present series took place on Monday. 

** Alboni,” says our excellent contemporary, La Revue et 
Gazette Musicale, * will now almost immediately appear in an 
opera, but that opera will not be La Favorite, as was antici- 
pated and announced by ourselves, and other Paris journalists,” 
(our contemporary might have added— until corrected by the 
better authenticated. information of the Musical World of 
London, ) “‘which wou!d of itselfhave been an object of sufficient 
public interest. The great cantatrice has decided upon 
attempting a much bolder task for her coup d’ essai ; she will 
sing the part of Fides, and thus restore the Prophete, that 
chef d’ceuvre of which the absence of Madame Viardot Garcia 
had threatened todeprive us. We certainly approve of this 
resolution, which has the additional advantage, that not the 
slightest resemblance exists between the talents of Madame 
Viardot and Madlle. Alboni, either in respect of style or of 
physical qualifications. All ideas of comparison or rivalry are 
therefore out of the question. We shall have an absolutely new 
Fides to judge, and if the reports which have reached us from 
the rehearsals be confirmed, to applaud. The magnificent 
success of the Prophéte cannot but increase by this unexpected 
event, and once more come to the aid of the administration 
and treasury of the opera.” 

We have an opinion on the subject, but shall refrain from 
giving it at present, content to express our conviction, that 
Alboni is not likely to commit herself unadvisedly. Mean- 
while, a special reporter will be sent from this journal to 
attend her first performance. We quite agree, however, with 
la Gazette Musicale, that there can be no possible comparison 
between Alboni and her admirable predecessor. Each has her 
own particular way of reaching the public heart. 





VIVIER. 


Tue analyst may trace back, link by link, the chain of 
devices by which a work of art has been produced, but the 
appreciator of feeling, content to receive the impression, 
conscious of its gradual development, dves not trouble himself 
about the secret mechanism, the unseen wheels that bear the 
car of enterprise to the goal of accomplishment. 


Quid tum postea ? 


How many ideas, and at what various intervals derived,’ 


are indispensable to make a picture, which, when completed, 
to the looker-on presents but one principal image, to which 


j all the rest appears, as it were, subordinate and of little 
import ! 

Apres? 

To account for the influetice of genius, the man and the 
artist should be sifted until nothing is visible but the monad, 
round which has collected an atmosphere of attractions as 
impenetrable as the fire which circles about the sun and 
prevents the naked eye from perceiving its identity. 

What then ? 

Genius, like the sun, dazzles with its rays; its outward 
glory is so bright, that in vain you would pierce into its inner 
form. Descending from metaphor—you are charmed, intoxi- 
cated, you know not how, nor why. Is it worth while to 
enquire? The analyst says ‘‘ Yes”; the poet says ‘‘ No;” 
the sceptic is indifferent, neither feeling its effect, nor curious 
of its causes. Anaxagoras would examine; Epicurus enjoy; 
Democritus point his finger. The scoffer is the unhappiest of 
the three. His intelligence and his heart are equally void, 
since indifference is food for neither. Forlorn is he in whom 
the spirit of enquiry and the faculty of enjoyment are wanting. 
Either is good ; both is better; neither is death in life. 

We are not of a mind with any of these gentlemen. Our 
present object is simply to say something, which, we hope, 
will interest and amuse our readers, about the life and talent of 
Eugene Vivier, one of the most remarkable of the present 
race of musical artists. When we find it necessary we shall 
analyse to the best of our power. When we find that un- 
necessary, we shall appreciate without enquiry; and, should 
the spirit move us, we shall point our finger and laugh at 
Vivier—as we should at any one else, ourselves included— 
heartily, without let or hindrance. Lacrymas excire is one 
thing; risum movere is another. He who writes to please 
should have the power of effecting both, as the theme upon 
which he exercises his wit may allow. We pretend to be 
little other than poor penmen—but honest as the skin be- 
tween our brows; that is for penny-a-liners, and no honester 
than ourselves. A truce to palaver. Bis dat qui cito dat—as 
saith the poet. We will keep our readers no longer in 
suspense, and, as we mean well, shall show it quickly. 

Eugene Vivier was born at—— 


( To be continued in our nezt.) 





HALEVY. 


On his arrival in London, Halévy immediately went to 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, where Balfe and the orchestra were 
engaged in rehearsing an opera. No sooner was the composer 
of La Juive recognized than the members of the orchestra, 
their talented director at their head, gave him a welcome in 
a regular English fashion. Halévy, much touched by this 
warm and unexpected reception, addressed a short speech to 








the band, in the course of which he said :—‘‘ Gentlemen, Ihave 
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just had the pleasure of hearing you play, and can therefore 
applaud you conscientiously. You have applauded me with- 
out knowing whether I deserve it or not. I feel grateful for 
your courtesy, but, when you have heard my music, if your 
feelings towards me remain the same, your applause will afford 
me tenfold pleasure.” Halévy, of course, spoke in French. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


On Saturday night, Verdi's aboriginal opera J Due Foscari, 
was given, with Parodi, Giuliani, Coletti, and Baucarde in the 
principal parts. Coletti’s personation of the Doge is justly 
regarded as one of his happiest dramatic and vocal efforts. 
Parodi’s Lucrezia is a forcible performance, and, in several 
points, exhibits tragic powers of no common order. Baucarde, 
the new and successful tenor, gained new laurels in Jacopo. 
The opera was performed with great spirit throughout, and all 
the traditional points told. 

After the Foscari, the band, under Balfe’s direction, executed 
the overture to Guillaume Tell with such brilliancy and de- 
cision as to obtain a unanimous encore. 

The entertainments concluded with Paul Taglioni’s new 
divertissement, Les Trois Graces. 

On Tuesday, Ernani was given for the last time, Mr. Sims 
Reeves personating the hero with more than his usual energy, 
and more than his usual success. The other characters were 
as before. 

The overture to Guillaume Tell was a second time per- 
formed with brilliancy, and a second time encored with accla- 
mations. 

The /rois Graces followed, and was received with the usual 
favours, Carlotta achieving a more brilliant success than on 
any preceding evening. 

Thursday was a great night for the admirers of Sontag and 
Bellini. The favourite Puritani was the opera, and Sontag’s 
essaying for the first time the part of Elvira lent the perform. 
ance an additional interest. The character of Elvira in the 
Puritani was one of Grisi’s most perfect assumptions, in the 
days before Grisi mounted the tragic throne. Madame 
Sontag’s Elvira, it may be readily surmised, is very different 
from Grisi’s. But the music is admirably adapted to the style 
of Madame Sontag, and she produced an effect in it which few 
who have preceded her ever surpassed. Her delivery of the 
principal morceaux —those upon which the stamp of familiarity 
is so deeply set—was exquisite. The famous polacca, “ Son 
vergin,” was a masterpiece of execution. Nothing more 
sparkling or fairy-like could well be conceived. It was not 
to its disparagement that this air, as well as the others 
wherein the vocalist has the opportunity of displaying her 
arts of mechanism, was rendered wholly in the mezza voce. 
It is probably, we may add, the absence of fiery brilliancy 
and point that gives the executancy of Sontag its peculiar 
potency. The notes, small as they are, are as distinct as if 
they were emitted from an organ of three times the volume ; 
and, like all the sounds that are so constituted, can be heard 
without the slightest difficulty, no matter how remote the 
listener. The command which Sontag exercises over the 
delivery of rapid passages and playful fioriture is, therefore, 
mot accomplished at the expense of physical effort. Nothing 
in the shape of singing, where velocity is a material attribute, 
was ever more critically articulate. The elegance and aérial 
finish, which are just as remarkable as the difficulties that are 
overcome, are, however, the exclusive features of this artist, 
and for this is she so universally admired. There is absolute 
witchery in the character of the decorations which she bestows 








upon any one of the Italian themes that she touches, but it is 
the-witchery of manner. It would be impossible to describe 
it; but who is insensible to its delicate and ineffable grace ? 

The polacca to which we have alluded, and which Sontag 
sang in her most alluring style, was loudly applauded and as 
loudly encored. The “Qui la voce” in the mad scene—in 
fact, the whole of the music which belongs to this particular 
section of the opera—was likewise a succession of the loveliest 
vocal fluencies, all those specific graces which hover so ravish- 
ingly about the lips of Sontag, developing themselves as freely 
and as naturally as if there was neither art nor accomplish- 
ment at stake. 

The second novelty in the cast was the Arturo of Baucarde, 
who continues to exhibit those characteristics of excellence on 
which we have already expatiated. The liquid tones of his 
voice, and the enthusiastic method of his delivery, found en- 
gaging exemplification in the present opera, and he met with 
several strong manifestations of liking and encouragement. 
He gave the “A te, o cara” with feeling as well as correctness, 
and it was re-demanded. The Riccardo of Coletti, and the 
Giorgio of the elder Lablache, are personations too well known 
to need a word. The excellencies of each were as conspi- 
cuous asever. The principal singers were called before the 
curtain at the termination of the opera. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA, 


Tue fourth performance of Zora took place on Saturday. 
The subscribers and fashionables did not throng in such crowds 
as on the preceding Thursday, when the Huguenots was 
given; but the musical. public gathered more eagerly to hear 
Rossini’s chef d’ceuvre than to hear that of Meyerbeer, and, 
in consequence, every stall was taken, and the pit and am- 
phitheatre were filled to repletion, The opera went off with 
immense enthusiasm. 

The Huguenots was repeated on Tuesday. The house was 
crammed to excess, and a long list of rank and fashion at- 
tended. The remarks we made last week on Formes, in the 
character of Marcel, in reference to his general conception 
and acting, hold good after seeing him a second time, His 
performance possesses amazing vividness and dramatic co- 
louring, and is as natural as it is striking and powerful. 
There can be no doubt that Formes’ notion of the character, in 
the main, is the same as that which Scribe had fashioned in 
his mind and has transformed to his page. We must ex- 
cept the extreme old age put on by Herr Formes. It is not 
easy to reconcile the tremendous power of the artist’s voice 
with any physical weakness, nor is there any necessity to make 
an old soldier, whom exposure to rude winds and weather 
should have rendered hardy and tough, tottering and feeble. 
It is, we allow, difficult to put on the semblance of years, 
without affording an idea of imbecility; but art can conquer 
any difficulty, and Herr Formes has art enough to accomplish 
anything. With regard to Herr Formes’ singing, we noticed a 
decided improvement as well in the economising his fortissimo 
tones, as in the lightness and variety, the want of which we 
felt in the first performance. Altogether, the Marcel of Herr 
Formes, in the second performance, was a league in advance of 
the first, powerful and effective as that undoubtedly was, and 
we expect to find a still greater improvement after a few more 
repetitions. By a great artist, these remarks, made in the spirit 
of perfect fairness and with a thorough appreciation of his 
merits, cannot be taken in a sense other than that in which 
they are intended. 


The performances on Thursday included the first act of 
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La Donna del Lago, and the whole of Der Freischutz—an 
entertainment worthy the very longest of long Thursdays. 
We cannot say we admire these extra-ordinary performances ; 
but the public, we suppose, must be fed with the pabulum 
they like best, and as they pay for it we cannot blame the 
directors for doling it out to them by the yard, like French 
bread. 

Yesterday morning the first grand concert of the season 
was given. The eternal—not immortal—Stabat Mater of 
Rossini was the opening fare, and occupied the first part, The 
second part was devoted to a miscellany, But we shall 
supply the programme, which will be found to contain some 
choice novelties, 

. PART I. 
Chorus, with solos by a Vera, Madlle. de aoe) 

Signor Lavia, and Si coins pt 
Solo, “ Cujus Animam.” Signor io 
De Quis est homo,” Madame Castellan. and Madile. 
Solo, Pro se ipeoibn ‘Signor Tamburini 4 
Solo, with chorus. “Kia mater fons amoris,” Herr 

ormes . . p Rossini. 
Quartetto, “ Sancta mater,” Malle. de Meric, Malle. 

Vera, Signor T: , and Signor Tamberlik. - 
Solo, “ Fac me vere,’ Madlle.de Meric. . . éuse 
Solo, with chorus, “Inflammatus,” Madame Grist: . 
Quartetto, “ Quando corpus,” Mame. Grisi, Mdlle. de 

Meric, Signor Tamburini, and ee Mario . 
Chorns, “ In sempiterna secula—Amen.” HHI 

PART II, 


Overture (Huryant: Weber. 
Air, “In diesen nathgen allen” (Die Zauberflote), 

Herr Formes, . Mozart. 

Duo Al di Shabran), "Madame Castellan and 


Trio (Guillaume Tell), Sig. "“Maralti, Mons. Massol, and 

Mons. Zelger . Rossini. 
Aria, “ Alma soava ¢ “cara” (Maria di "Rohan), Signor 

‘Tamberlik . Donizetti, 
Duo (Don Pasquale), ‘Madame Grisi and Signor Mario, Donizetti. 
Grand scena, with chorus veneer § in ic Mons. 





Rossini. 





Massol . Gluck. 
Duo, “Laci darem la mano » (Don @ Gi ), Madame 

‘Castellan and Signor Tamburini. . Mozart. 
Romance, “ Com’ owl if aan Pa( quale), Signor 

Mario . . - Donizetti. 


M 1, “ Down i in a flow’ “vale,” by the Chorus . Festa, 
Duo, “O amor di patria,” irl x Signor Tam- 
"berlik and Monsicur,Massol Auber. 
The “ Wedding March,” (Midsummer Night's Dream) Mendelssohn. 


It will be seen the entire of the Stabat Mater was given. 
The performance was admirable throughout, a few weak 
rene being counterbalanced by numerous excellencies. 

ario sang the *‘ Cujus animam” divinely, and threw at least 
as much religious fervour into it as the composer intended. 
The ‘ Pro peccatis” was a fine performance. Tamburini’s 
expression and taste were not expended in vain. The solo 
and chorus, Formes leading, went well. In the contralto 
song, Mademoiselle de Meric exhibited nice feeling and good 
judgment. Grisi came out with prodigious fire in the 
“ Inflammatus” chorus, and was admirably supported by the 
choir, This piece was spendidly sung, and produced an 
immense effect. The _unaccompanied quartet was as fine a 
specimen of ensemble singing as could be heard, The ‘‘ Amen” 
chorus, though not particularly happy in its fugue, exhibits 
most wonderful writing for the voices. The Stabat Mater is 
certainly the least inspired of Russini’s works; but it, as cer- 
tainly, possesses that within it which could have originated 
from no musical mind of a common order. 

The performance of the overture to Euryanthe was perfect, 





Formes was encored in Mozart’s fine air, a compliment he 


well deserved, as his singing was not only remarkable for its 
forcibleness, but it was subdued even to the very quality of 
the music. 

The duet from Matilda di Shabran was charmingly ren- 
dered by the two fair artists. The cadenzas of Madame 
Castellan were brilliantly given. 

The trio from Guillaume Tell, magnificent as it is, loses 
by transplantation. It is too dramatic for a concert room, 
and was quite out of place. It was, however, capitally sung. 

Donizetti's aria was beautifully and tenderly given by 
Tamberlik. More expressive and touching singing we have 
not often heard. 

Grisi and Mario were encored in the pleasing and happy 
duo from Don Pasquale. The ‘ Diva” was in admirable 
spirits and voice, and produced a marked effect by the intro- 
duction of three shakes into the final cadence. 

The scena from the Ipbigenia in Tauride is a splendid 
thing, and the directors would do well to introduce more 
specimens of the great conposer, whose works are but little 
known to the frequenters of the opera. As far as Massol 
was concerned the scena was splendidly sung; but the 
chorus, at times, was uncertain, and the dances were taken 
too quick. 

The delicious duet from Don Giovanni wanted the stage to 
bring out its points, if not its musical charms. 

Of course Mario was encored in the romance from Don 
Pasguale which, of course, he sang beautifully. 

We congratulate the directors on the introduction of the 
madrigal into the programme, and trust that few concerts will 
be given at the Royal Italian Opera without one or more of 
them. The notion which originated the introduction was 
exceedingly happy, and the success achieved yesterday must 
not be overlooked. Festa’s madrigal is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful ever written, It was rapturously encored, the 
chorus having sung it to perfection, thus making some amends 
for their imperfection in the chorus from Jphigenia. 

The duet was splendidly given by Tamberlik and Massol, 
and narrowly escaped an encore. 

The ‘‘ Wedding March” was magnificently played, and 
wound up, on the whole, a concert of unusual interest. 





PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


Tue fifth concert, which took place on Monday night in 
the presence of an unusually full attendance, was exceedingly 
interesting, but much too long, as may be surmised from the 
following programme :— 


Part I. 
SinfoniainF, No.8 Beethoven. 
Aria con Coro, “Possenti_ Numi” (It Flauto Magico), 
Mr. Phillips and chorus . ° Mozart. 
Quartett, No. 81, two violins, viola, and violoncello, 
Messrs. Blagrove, Sainton, Hill, and Lucas, . Haydn, 
Aria, “‘ Che-faro” (Orfeo), Miss M. Williams . . Gluck. 


Concerto in C minor, pianoforte, Mr. Lindsay Sloper . Mozart. 
Air and chorus, “ Yes, lovely Kunegunda” (Faust), Mr. 


Benson and Chorus ° ° - Spohr. 
Overture (MS.) Shakspere’s “ Tempest” - J. Henry Griesbach, 
(First time of performance.) 

Paar Il, 


The First Walpurgis Night—Miss M. bide Mr. 
Benson, Mr. Phillips, and chorus . Mende!ssohn. 
Conductor, Mr, Costa. 
The four instrumental pieces in the first part, three of 
which are of the length and importance of symphonies, made 
just one too many. We have already stated our opinion that 
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quartets, which are essentially chamber music, are out ‘of 
place at concerts where a grand orchestra forms the prominent 


attraction; and the performance of Monday night only served , 


to confirm us in this impression. We do not for one instant 
contest the very great merits of Haydn’s quartet, one of his 
latest and most admirable works; nor have we any fault to 
find with the execution of Messrs. Blagrove, Sainton, Hill, 
and Lucas, which was as correct as possible; but, after the 
symphony of Beethoven, in which the resources of the 
orchestra are so brilliantly developed, the effect of the four 
stringed instruments was pitiably small, and almost succeeded 
in throwing a damp upon the rest of the concert. The excuse 
for the introduction of a quartet at this concert, as we have 
heard, was, that on a former occasion Mr. Blagrove having 
played second violin to M. Sainton, it was necessary to afford 
the Englishman an opportunity in which, the places being 
reversed, he might become leader in his turn, But, without 
intending any slight to Mr. Blagrove, we havea right to com- 
plain that tenacity in respect to position on the part of two 
violinists in the Philharmonic orchestra should be visited as 
an infliction on the public and the subscribers—for we insist 
that it was an infliction to be obliged to listen attentively to 
three symphonies (quartets and concertos being symphonies 
in another form) in almost immediate succession, and to come 
to the longest and most elaborate piece of the evening, T'he 
First Walpurgis Night, mentally and physically exhausted, so 
as to render a proper appreciation of its grandeur and poetical 
beauty almost impossible. Moreover, we confess our inability 
to understand that any temporary forfeiture of position can 
derive from holding the second violin in a quartet, since it 
is as difficult a post and as honourable in its way as the first. 
At the Beethoven Quartet Society such artists as Sivori and 
Vieuxtemps have played secondto M. Sainton; yet no one 
ever presumed they lost caste by their condescension. The 
point in question, however, is, that chamber music is quite 
foreign to the present constitution of the Philharmonic Con- 
certs ; that it can be heard elsewhere with far greater effect ; 
and that, consequently, there is no excuse for spinning out 
the performances to a tedious prolixity by its introduction. On 
this consideration, without discussing the reasons that may 
influence the directors, we feel called upon to condemn uncon- 
ditionally the attempt to revive an old practice, which, when 
the concerts were held in a smaller room, and the programmes 
were differently arranged, and quartets could not be heard 
competently executed in other places, might have been even 
advisable, but which, in the actual order of things, is irrelevant 
and superfluous. 

En passant, it may be worthy noticing that Mr. Blagrove 
and M. Sainton have each appeared three times at the Phil- 
harmonic this season, Molique is in London, nevertheless ; to 
say nothing of Ernst. 

On the whole we have rarely heard the symphony in F 
executed with more spirit, precision, and finish than on 
Monday night under Mr. Costa’s direction. Although one of 
the least elaborate of the nine, it is one of the most original 
in continuously melodious—a song, from first to last, in which 
the invention of the composer never tires of producing phrases 
of the utmost fancy and beauty. The style is joyous through- 
out, the mysterious episode in the second part of the last 
movement, while contrasting strongly with what precedes and 
follows it, by no means departing from the general vivacity of 
tone, which is sustained to the end with astonishing power. 
The only points for criticism in the whole performance occurred 
in the minuetto and trio; in the former we did not altogether 
like the forced accentuation of the opening bars; in the latter, 








which is almost invariably the case, the obligato passages were 
more than once imperfectly rendered. We own that this trio 
is exceedingly difficult for certain instruments; but Beethoven 
was too good a judge of effect to have written what was im- 
possible. We are compelled, therefore, to assign the obstinate 
imperfection which has for many years attended the execution 
of this trio to negligent relearsal or indifference, neither of 
which is intelligible where Beethoven is concerned. The 
delicate and playful allegretto in B flat, given to perfection, 
was unanimously redemanded. 8 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper must be complimented for his choice of 
Mozart's concerto, one of the happiest efforts of its great 
composer, It was the first appearance of our young country- 
man before a Philharmonic audience. He has, nevertheless, 
already established himself in other places as an accomplished 
musician, and a master of the instrument which he professes, 
Mr. Sloper’s performance was one of the most satisfactory 
kind, tasteful, intelleetual, and finished. His accentuation 
was so decisive, his time so correct, his articulation so distinct, 
that the orchestra, under Mr. Costa’s attentive guidance, 
followed him with ease, and the tones of the pianoforte were 
clearly heard in the midst of the most elaborate instramenta- 
ton. In the first movement Mr. Sloper introduced a cadenza 


-of his own, -which displayed great musical knowledge and a 


thorough command of the instrument. At the same time, 
much as we were pleased with Mr. Sloper’s cadenza, we must 
express our objection to the custom, ancient as it is, of inter- 
polating long and elaborate preludes, prepared for the 
occasion, into the works of the classical masters. The inten- 
tion of the old composers in leaving a pause at certain points 
of their concertos was to offer skilful players an opportanity 
of exercising their readiness and talent in an improvisation on 
the principal themes; cadenzas should, therefore, be played 
impromptu or abandoned altogether. It is true the talent for 
improvisation is exceedingly rare, and perhaps we may never 
hear again in our time one of those sudden bursts of inspiration 
which used to make the cadenzas of Mendelssohn the wonder 
alike of pianists and musicians. Mr. Sloper’s success was 
most decided, and the applause bestowed upon his performance 
was liberal and frequent. The objection to English pianists 
appears to be wearing away at Philharmonic head quarters ; 
itis likely that the warm reception accorded to Kate Loder 
and Mr. Sloper may open the door to others of decided merit, 
from among whom, as there are several, it would be invidious 
to signalise any one in particular by name. 

Mr. Griesbach’s overture is a composition of merit, but we 
failed to detect in it any poetic relation with the poem of 
Shakspere which it professes to illustrate. That Mr. Gries- 
bach is an able musician is evident. He writes with facility, 
and handles the orchestra like one well acquainted with its 
resources. This said we have said all, since his overture— 
which consists of an introduction, intended, we presume, as a 
musical picture of a storm, and an allegro chiefly remarkable 
for its length—offers no indications of fancy or originality, but 
on the other hand, suggests a more than average quantity of 
reminiscences. Every pains was taken by Mr. Costa to 
secure an effective performance; the execution was really 
admirable; and the overture much applauded, Mr. Griesbach 
is one of the seven directors of the Philharmonic Society for 
the present year. 

The First Walpurgis Night, of the design and elevated 
merits of which we have more than once spoken in due terms 
of admiration, was disadvantageously placed, after such a 
lengthy succession of vocal and instrumental pieces. It 
nevertheless created a profound impression, and indeed we 
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have seldom heard many parts of it more efficiently executed. 

. The opening instrumental movement in A minor, in which the 
composer has endeavoured to paint, by the aid of the 
orchestra, a storm in the Hartz mountains, clearing away at 
the approach of spring, was dashed off with a fiery impetuosity 
peculiar to the Philharmonic band, and which in certain com- 
positions leaves it without a rival. Some of the choral effects 
were developed with equal force, especially the chorus of the 
Druid guards, ‘‘ Disperse, disperse,’ and that of the guards 
and the people, ‘‘ Come with torches brightly flashing,” where 
the Druids, by feigned incantations, seek to frighten away the 
Christian soldiers, in order to be enabled to perform their 
religious ceremonies unmolested. The imagination of Men- 
delssohn was never more powerfully manifested than in this 
chorus, and indeed the Walpurgis Night must altogether be 
regarded as one of the most extraordinary inspirations of his 
genius. We retain our opinion, however, that a larger arena 
is indispensable to insure the effect of which it is capable. 
Nothing better could be desired for the instrumental portions 
than the. band under Mr. Costa’s direction ; but the chorus 
should be at least treble the number, a desideratum which the 
accommodation afforded by the Hanover-square Rooms puts 
out of the question. The vocal solo parts were carefully and 
efficiently rendered by Miss M. Williams, Mr. Benson, and 
Mr. H,. Phillips. 

Of the other vocal music we have little to say. Mr. Phillips 
sang Mozart's aria impressively, and Miss M. Williams gave 
the ‘‘ Che faro”. with such fervour and feeling as to obtain the 
loudest applause. The air and chorus from Spohr’s Faust 
might. have been omitted with advantage. It is ineffective 
in a concert-room, and was only introduced because there was 
a chorus at hand, It resulted from the superabundance of 
good things that the audience were vexatiously disturbed 
during the, performance of the Walpurgis Night by persons 
leaving the. room, and celebrating their departure with a more 

_ than ordinary degree of nuise. The Philharmonic directors 
should learn to apply the adage, “ Enough is as good asa 
feast,"’. We should then have shorter programmes, and pro- 
bably better concerts, 





THE EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Council:of the Royal Academy having this year resolved» 
for the first time, to include in their invitations the private view o 
their annual exhibition the leading representatives of the metro” 
politan press, we are enabled to respond to this act of courtesy by 
a more careful survey of the works of art collected in the apart- 
ments of that learned body. In other places, and at other times, 
the Royal Academy may be called upon to defend or to abandon 
invidious privileges and an anomalous constitution. These are 
subjects into which it would be ungracious and unnecessary to enter 
at this moment. But one condait we may venture to address to 
the Academicians most zealous in defence of their corporate posi- 
tion, since they have shown on the present occasion an increased 
desire to place themselves on the ground of common convenience 
and public opinion. Let them be assured that their greatest safety 
and consideration lie in a sense of the actual services they may 
tender to the public ; that the Academy exists not only for Artists 
‘but for art ; and that io an age when the interests of Art and the 
Jove of Art are happily extending to a very large proportion of the 
community, it is essentially by a popular spirit and by national 
services that such an institution can alone maintain its ground in 
the country. 

We do not disparage the time-honoured usage which, from the 
foundation of the Academy, has set apart one day in the year for 
the eer pm of an assemblage in the halls of the Academy, from 
which Royalty itself has never withheld its countenance, and at 
which all that is most distinguished in rank, in intellect, and in the 
public service of this empire, has esteemed it an honour to meet 








together. It has tended to strengthen social ties between those 
most concerned in the production of these works of imagination 
and of taste—it has tended also to assign to genius and to skill 
that exalted place to which they are entitled in polished society ; 
but we venture to add that the increased liberality of the distribu. 
tion of tickets on this occasion did not impair the vivacity or the 
brilliancy of the scene. 

The artists have done their part, and we must endeavour to do 
ours—eay rather, the public is itself called upon to perform the 
most lasting and certain work of all, to raise genius to its loftiest 
eminence, to chastise impertinence, to dispel illusions, to condemn 
mediocrity. We serve but as ushers to the throng which will 
crowd in a day or two to form their own judgment from the works 
before them. But on that judgment depends, almost as much as on 
the bent of the creative talent, the direction given to English art. 
If a want of correctness and elevation are still prominent defects in 
the English school of painting, in comparison not only with the 
ancient masters, but with contemporary schools abroad, the fault rests 
at least as much with the critic and the purchaser as with the artist. 
There are men amongst those who have covered these walls, and 
especially amongst the younger generation of our artists, who bid 
fair to accomplish anything they resolve to undertake ; all that 
they require is the consciousness that they are understood, and 
that the highest rewards of their profession are not confined to 
narrow objects or depraved taste. 

The present Exhibition displays a large amount of: force in the 
old and well known favourites of the country, combined with an 
advance in several artists who had hitherto occupied a secondary 
rank, and with some novelty, a little wayward and perplexing, but 
not devoid of promise and not unworthy of closer attention. On 
entering the Great Room, the eye first rests on No. 189, “ A 
Dialogue at Waterloo,” by Edwin Landseer. The speakers in 
that dialogue are no other than the Duke of Wellington himself 
and the Marchioness of Douro, revisiting, on some fine autamn 
day, that unforgotten ridge from which the same expressive finger 
which now points its familiar explanation of the ground, once 
beckoned the Guards to victory. The Flemish girl who offers to 
the unknown visitor that tale of rote which he could best tell to 
her and all mankind—the Garde-Chasse listlessly throwing his 
game on the bank—a Belgian farmer half suspecting that the face 
before him is one of those which no man who has once seen it 
forgets, and the other accessories of the group contribute to give 
extreme interest to this picture. That interest was heightened 
yesterday by the presence of the Duke himself, who lingered with 
evident satisfaction before the canvass, which seemed to render 
him twice over a spectator of his own greatness. The picture is 
one of Mr. Landseer’s largest productions, and it is fortunately 
destined to take its place in the Vernon Gallery at Marlborough- 
house. In point of composition perhaps it wants unity, in point 
of treatment it might bear a warmer tone of colour ; but the-por- 
traits are like, the horses and other animals have all the charm of 
Mr. Landseer’s brush, and the details of the picture are ingenious 
and edective. 

Immediately opposite this painting will be found a work of a 
very different character—(72) “The Gvod Samaritan,” by Mr. 
Eastlake. For several years, that is sincethe ‘‘ Christ over Jerusa- 
lem” was first exhibited, we have had no work from Mr. Eastlake’s 

encil at all comparable to this picture. In design, in impression, 
in sentiment, it is of the highest order. The wounded man, barely 
raised from the dust in which he lay, is supported by the hand of 
mercy and of love. The drawing and colour of his naked form are 
finished with extreme care, and his face turns upwards with an ex- 
pression of exquisite gratitude and trust ; in some other respects the 
picture is still unfinished, but we hardly like it the less for the sub- 
dued and unobtrusive character of all secondary objects. It is on 
the sufferer and the Samaritan that the mind and the eye rest; for 
in the symbolical robe and the majestic countenance of that com- 
passionate being we trace at once the Samaritan over his afflicted 
brother—the Saviour over afflicted man. The repetition of Mr. 
Eastlake’s “ Escape of Francesco di Carrara” (169), painted also 
for the Vernon Gallery, has considerable more force and movement 
than the original picture ; it is flight, it is terror, and will remain a 
specimen of the artist's most elaborate manner though the subject 
is not one susceptible of much interest. 3 
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To the numerous class of visitors uninitiated in the works of 
Mr. Turner, the four pictures exhibited this year by that veteran 
artist will convey no notions more distinct than the fragments of 
that mysterious MS., ‘‘ The fallacies of Hope,” which still serves 
to amuse Mr. Turner, and to perplex the world. When we look 
back to those earlier works which have long since taken their place 
amongst the greatest productions of this country, it would seem as 
if Mr. Turner had possessed in youth all the dignity of age to 
exchange it in age for the effervescence of youth. But to the more 
pease eyes which still trace through these eccentricities the 

and of a great master, and a matchless command over the materials 
of painting, careless of form and prodigal of light, these four pictures 
are not deficient in beauty and interest. The “ Mercury” (174) 
and ‘‘ The Departure of the Fleet” (482) have the coolness of 
dawn or twilight thrown, as it were, through the radiance of a 
southern sun, which gives the glow and the. irridescence of the 
opal. Even in the wilder pictures (192) in which the most definite 
object would seem to be a black cat, and in the ‘‘ Visit to the 
Tomb” (873) the confused and luminous mass subsides at a distance 
into an order of its own, which those who have discovered that 
Turner. has a purpose in most of his productions, may, with the aid 
of Mr. Ruskin, appreciate. 

From these subjects, if we turn to works of less pretension but 
more universal interest, we shall find an amply supply of pleasing 
performances. Mr. Leslie exhibits three pictures—a “‘ Beatrice in 
the Garden” (95),a ‘* Tom Jones and Sophia,” and a ‘Scene 
from Henry VIII.” (136). Mr. Maclise has hit off, with uncom- 
mon drollery, life, and expression, ‘“ The Return of Moses to the 
Vicar of Wakefield with the gross of green spectacles” (56) ; and 
Mr. Webster presents us with several pictures, of which one 
aspecially, ‘‘ A Cherry-seller” (98), combines all the finish of 
Dutch handling with the charm of English feeling. These gems 
are, however, on the smallest scale, and we regret that the success 
of his last year’s picture did not encourage him to repeat as con- 
siderable a work, 

Among pictures of a high character, the well known “ Cromwell 
looking at the dead body of Charles” (869), by Paul de la Roche, 
has been re-painted by that eminent artist, for the ares of being 
exhibited for the first time in this country. Mr. E. M. Ward has 
produced one of the most interesting pictures of the gallery, 
—“ James Il. in his Palace, of Whitehall, receiving the 
news of the landing of the Prince of Orange, in 1688” (350)— 
worthy in point of invention and allusion of the author of the 

** South Sea Bubble,” but inferior to some former works in colour. 
In this class, however, we are not sure that the first place does not 
belong to a young artist, as yet only an associate of the Academy, 
Mr. F. R. Pickersgill, whuse ‘‘Samson Betrayed” (16) is a work 
of extraordinary power and originality. His ‘‘ Rape of Proserpine” 
(264) is also a very remarkable work, though somewhat crude in 
the colour of the Nymph Cyane and her Naiads. To this division 
we must add a class of pictures, remarkable for depth of feeling, for 
intention, and originality —some coming near to perfection, and some 
absolutely offensive to taste and judgment—but all conceived in a 
spirit of peculiar reverence for the more ancient forms of art. At this 
moment we can only summarily allude to them. “The meeting of 
Jacob and Rachel” (92), by Mr. Dyce, is of this class by far the 
most perfect and successful. Designed with exquisite purity, yet 
conceived with extreme passion, in this picture Mr. Dyce has 
caught that difficult art of following the dry and severe style of the 
elder painters without sacrificing the more important conditions of 
feeling and nature. Mr. Cope’s pictures, “The Death of King 
Lear” (89), the sketches for the frescoes in the House of Lords, 
the “ Study of a Child” (206), artake of the same quality ; and 
though we dislike its allegorica shea inherent in the subject, 
as much may be said for Mr, Maclise’ “ Justice” (160). But the 
example of these artists, and the medizval tastes of the day, have 
led some of their more enthusiastic brethren to adopt a style taken, 
we should apprehend, chiefly from the Bayeux tapestry, or 
y® Manners and customs of ye Englyshe.” ‘Mr. Millais, still 
retaining strong marks of that power which distinguished his 
Boccaciesque picture last year, has sunk “into extravagance 
bordering, in one instance, on irreverence (518 and 504), and he 
again is followed by Mr. Hunt (558), and Mr. Collins (535), till 
nothing remains of chiaroscuro, prospective, nature, or truth, We 





shall revert to these pictures, but we must at once protest against 
the introduction of such a style into English art. : 

To turn to landscape, we find ourselves at once on less question- 
able ground. Mr. Stanfield exhibits his usual fertility, and in one 
instance (131), “Scene on the Maas” (painted, we believe, for the 
gallery of Sir R. Peel), more than his usual power. His ‘* Macbeth 
meeting with the Witches” (67), painted for Mr. Brunel’s 
Shakspere Gallery, is, we fear, less successful. Mr. Creswick, 
again abandoning his groves and dells for the sea beach and the 
retiring tides of our island, has produced two pictures of great 
merit, ‘‘ The wind on shore” (8), and “ The first glimpse of the 
sea” (258). The cattle of Mr. Sidney Cooper, especially in 
“Sommer Showers” (239), may entitle him to honours not far 
below those of a Paul Potter; and Mr. Lee has some pleasing 
landscapes in his accustomed and not very animated manner. 

The portraits, which complete in great profusion the upper fur- 
niture of the apartments, are not of a high order, and it may deserve 
to be dened on some future occasion to what the present state of 
portrait painting in this country is attributable. Mr. Grant still 
takes the lead, and in the treatment of some of his fairer subjects 
he deserves it. Of these the picture of his daughter and of Lady 
Bruce are the best ; but nothing can justify such a performance as 
the same artist’s caricature of the Duke of Devonshire. Mr, Henry 
Phillips has several portraits of great merit, more even as portraits 
of intellect than portraits of beauty : and we must notice, even in 
this hasty sketch, the portrait of Mr. Brotherton by Mr. Westcott 
—an artist hitherto of provincial celebrity only, but inferior in this 
instance to no painter in that branch of his profession. The Scotch 
artists have declined. Mr. Watson Gordon’s portraits are feeble, 
and Mr. Swinton’s are below his former rank. It is fair; however, 
to add that one of the most interesting works of this artist was 
naturally withdrawn after a recent event in private life which has 
called forth very general and merited sympathy. The portrait of 
her Grace the Duchess of Marlborough by Mr. Sant, still retains 
its place. In the miniatures, Mr. Thorburn has all his pre-eminence, 
which has given an air of grandeur and elevation to the most con- 
tracted branch of the art. > 

The sculpture, still imprisoned in the vault assigned to it, and 
now more than ever over-crowded, is nut deficient in interest, Mr. 
Macdowall’s “ Virginius” and ‘ Psyche,” Mr. Bailey’s “Sleeping 
Girl,” Baron Marochetti’s Sappho,” and Mr, R, Westmacott’s 
recumbent monument to the late Archbishop of Canterbury, are 
works of great merit. But after this hasty survey of the whole 
Exhibition, we shall take an early opportunity of reverting, in 
greater detail, to the different parts of it. 


(To be continued.) 





MUSICAL UNION. 


Tue fourth meeting took placé on Tuesday at Willis’s 
Rooms, and was attended by the. most crowded audience of 
the season. The second appearance before a London audience 
of M. Stephen Heller, the first performance of a posthumous 
quartet of Mendelssohn, and the presidence of Herr Ernst, as 
leader of the quartets, imparted a more than common im- 
portance to the programme, which, independently of these 
advantages, was one of a high order. 

The quartet in F minor (No. 6), of Mendelssohn, in all 
probabality the last work that he lived to finish, was written in 
Switzerland during the summer of 1847, under peculiar 
circumstances. The early and unexpected death of a sister, 
the intimate associate of his early life and for whom he en- 
tertained a strong attachment, so worked upon the spirits of 
Mendelssohn that his health, already precarious, was materi- 
ally injured, and he became a prey to the lowest despondency. 
In this state of mind he resorted to his art for consolation, 
and the quartet in F minor may be regarded as a portrayal of 
his feelings during that period of suffering, A few days after 
it was completed, he returned to his favourite residence at 
Leipsic, which he never quitted alive. For those who 
love the music of Mendelssohn, and are capable of justly 
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estimating his genius, this quartet must possess a deep and 
individual interest. But, irrespective of associations, it claims 
attention as a work of singular beauty and originality. Per- 
haps never before was passion expressed with such intensity 
by the simple combination of four musical instruments. It is 
the very elaquence of grief, and, were we inclined to seek its 
parallel in a sister art, we could find nothing so appropriate as 
the Adonais of Shelley, the poet’s lament for the death of his 
young friend, Keates. As a composition, the quartet in F 
minor must be noted for its dissimilarity to other essays of the 
kind by Mendelssohn. It would appear as if, prostrate ander 
the weight of affliction, he had found himself unable to con- 
jure up any of those fanciful images so brightly conspicuous in 
his previous works, The sparkling showers of notes that told of 
faéry land, the circling cantilena that found no repose for its ever- 
moving melody, the scherzo, exciting and fantastic, which held 
the attention in a magic spell, areno longer heard; but in their 
place a sullen and dejected strain, interrupted ever and anon 
by bursts of wild and passionate harmony, indicative of 
nothing but despair. The first, second, and last movements 
are all in this style; they are written in F minor, a key well 
adapted for the expression of gloom and despondency. In 
the second part of the second movement a short theme, 
allotted to the violoncello, appears to promise a transitory 
repose; but this is immediately cut short by a phrase in the 
prevailing minor key, by which the violin seems to reproach 
its companion for even an instant’s intrusion on the sanctuary 
of grief. The only movement in the major key is the adagto 
in A flat, the characteristics of which are pathos and resigna- 
tion. The relief afforded by this cessation from the mono- 
tonous tone of complaint is a fine stroke of art, and the relapse 
into a still wilder and more passionate strain in the finale, 
which seems to set consolation at defiance, produces an unpar- 
alleled effect. A technical analysis of such a composition 
would be nothing better than an absurdity. It is enough to 
say, a8 an instance of Mendelssohn’s supreme command of the 
materials of his art, that through all its variety of impulse the 
outline is as well defined, the development as clear and con- 
sistent, as in any of his previous quartets. Mendelssohn knew, 
or rather felt, on this particular occasion, that in art, where 
form is vague or absent, expression loses more than half its 
strength. It is the province of art to convey to others, in one 
lucid and intelligible whole, thoughts and emotions that have 
presented themselves to the imagination at various intervals, 
in fragmentary disorder. Mozart himself had not a more 
exquisite sensibility for symmetry of form than Mendelssohh— 
an assertion which may be established by a careful investi- 
gation of any of his works, great or small, ', 

We have no intention to enquire what place the quartet in 
F minor is entitled to hold in the catalogue of Mendelssohn’s 
works, nordo we desire to compare it with those of other 
masters, satisfied with the conviction that, as an exhibition of 
strong and earnest feeling, it has been surpassed by few things 
in music. That the circumstance which induced its compo- 
sition was one of so sad a nature can hardly be too deeply 
regretted. 

Having said so much of the quartet, there is small space 
left to do justice to the executants—Ernst, Deloffre, Hill, 
and Piatti—who must be satisfied with the unqualified verdict 
of approval due to a highly impressive and. admirable per- 
formance, Let us add that if ever a work was calculated to 
bring out with more’ than ordinary effect the peculiar 
characteristics of Ernst’s talent, it is this quartet, the latest 
and most striking of Mendelssohn’s contributions to chamber- 
music. The impressions derived from hearing M. Stephen 








Heller play the trio in D, at the first meeting of the Beethoven 
Quartet Society, were more than confirmed on Tuesday by his 
performance of another trio by the same great master,—that 
in B flat, the longest, most beautiful, and most difficult of 
them all. In this work, M. Heller had opportunities for 
executive display which the first trio failed to supply. The 
opening allegro moderato demands largeness of expression, the 
scherzo a command of strong contrasts, the adagio depth of 
sentiment, and the finale force and delicacy of execution; so 
that the abilities of a pianist are taxed to the utmost, and the 
trio in B flat may be safely taken as a test of efficiency. 
M. Heller was not found wanting in any of the desired 
requisites ; but, on the contrary, showed himself a thorough 
proficient in them all. His performance, equally finished 
and brilliant, was distinguished throughout by intelligence and 
rare appreciation of his author. More genuine and warmer 
applause has seldom been bestowed than that which was 
accorded to M. Heller by the discriminating audience of the 
Musical Union. Ernst and Piatti held the violin and 
violoncello in the trio, and the ensemble was perfect. The 
other quartet was Haydn’s, No. 57, in C, one of the most 
remarkable works of that prolific composer. Three of the 
Pensées Fugitives—a set of short and elegant duets for the 
pianoforte and violin—executed with the utmost grace and 
spirit by M. Heller and Herr Ernst, by whom they were 
composed in fellowship, retained the audience delighted to the 
end, and worthily concluded one of the most interesting and 
classical entertainments that Mr. Ella has provided for his 
subscribers. 





THE ROYAL AGADEMY AND ITS PROFESSORS OF 
PAINTING. 


“ As you have not been taught to flatter us, do not learn to flatter yourselves.” 
Sir Josuvua REYNOLDS. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—The following extract from the letter of an artist educated 
in the Royal Academy, appears to me satisfactorily to account for 
the utter worth] of academic instruction, and its pernicious 
influence upon the fine arts. The writer says :— 

‘“‘I can, from experience, state that the schools of the Royal 
Academy, during the whole period of my term there, from 1823, 
to 1833, afforded no real iustruction. to the pupils. I look back 
with dismay to the time I spent there; for I never heard a 
single principle of art explained by any of the body entitled Royal 
Academicians in any of the schools,—the Antique, the Life, or the 
School of Painting. Nor does it appear to be much improved at 
the present time ; for when lately conversing with the attendant 
professor in the School of Painting, that grovedies ridiculed the 
— of principles to the guidance of the pupil in the pursuit 
of art. : 

This disregard of all general rules,—this no-principle principle is 
the reason why the Royal Academy schools of art have proved a 
signal failure. Hence the constant succession of monthly visitors, 
the landscape painter inculcating on the students attention to 
colour only, the painter of history dwelling chiefly on the importance 
of outline, one visitor refusing to sanction the use of white lead, 
while another is all for lead. Hence also the regulations which 

revent the student in the Antique from studying in the Life 
School, until he have made a drawing in the former approved by 
the Council ; whereas, without an accurate knowledge of the living 
form, how can the student learn to distinguish the different sub- 
stances which he has to imitate—bone, muscle, and flesh? He 
should, moreover, make the knife go with the pencil, and study 
anatomy, if he can, in frequent dissections ; for no young artist, 
without this knowledge, is capable of comprehending the p 
beauty of the antique models, nor of appreciating the character of 
the antique, which consists in a particular classification of the parts 











| of the body, and in a perfect comprehension of the essential as 
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distinguished from the accidental forms of nature. The Royal 
Academic student seldom or never returns to the Antique after 
once entering the Life School—not having, in the first instance, 
learned to appreciate the works of art which were there presented 
to him for study ; and thus, after eighty years’ trial of the Royal 
Academic system, we find ourselves in a worse position than 
before. 

The lecture delivered by the present Professor of Painting to 
the Royal Academy, on the late W. Etty, R.A., as reported in 
the Atheneum of the 30th March, singularly illustrates the Royal 
Academie no-principle principle. It appears, from the prefatory 
observations to the lecture, that, on the last anniversary of the 
Academy, the students heard from the lips of the keeper, who is 
neither “an able painter of history ” nor “ sculptor,” “a just eulogy’ 
on Mr. Etty. He exhorted them to imitate “the unwearied 
perseverance” which so much contributed to his success, rather 
than ‘‘ attempt ¢o copy that facility of hand which he only attained 
after years of patient labour.” and which must and can only be 
attained by patient labour. Facility of hand cannot be “ copied,” 
though it may be acquired. 

We are told by the Professor of Painting that, in 1821, William 
Etty, at the age of 34, in the full development of his facnlties, 
after his pictures had been rejected “ year after year,” both at the 
Royal Academy and at the British Gallery, after having exhibited 
several pictures to no purpose for nine successive years, the “Coral 
Finders” the year before, “one morning, nearly thirty years ago, 
‘awoke famous’”—which means that the Royal Academicians 
were at last awakened. Our professor quotes an Eclectic 
reviewer as an authority in support of his opinion that Mr. 
Etty’s pictures are “great in deed or manner ;” and then 
he has a fling at the “painful trifling” of Van Huysum—a 
first-rate painter in his particular line—a workman who was 
perfect master of his tools ;and again the reviewer is brought 
to the rescue to prove that Mr. Etty “ must rank hereafter among 
the greatest colourists the world has yet seen, often rivalling 
Rubens and the great Venetians on their own ground, and, 
moreover, having developed power peculiar to himself.” That is 
to say, Mr. Etty is as great acolourist as Titian and Rubens, 
“with power peculiar to himself,” regardless of the fact that there 
is a wide difference between the colouring of Titian and Bubens, 
Titian painting in broad, unbroken masses of colour, while Rubens 
breaks up his colours with white. His colouring, called tinted, as 
Reynolds observes, “is totally different from that of Titian, Cor- 
reggio, or any of the great colourists.” As a fitting climax to this 
kind of criticism, the Professor asserts that “ it is a proud thing for 
English art to be able to say ¢his, which cannot be said of any 
painter out of England since the death of Watteau,” the clever 
“ genre Versailles” painter. That is to say that Mr. Eity is as 
great a colourist—nay, a greater—than Titian and Rubens, and 
that this canvot be said of any painter out of England (that is, it 
can be said of English painters?) except Watteau ; therefore 
Watteau is also as great, nay, a greater colourist than Titian and 
Rubens. Reynolds, who classes Watteau with Borgognone and 
other inferior artists, says these painters have the same right, in 
different degrees, to the name of painter, which a satirist, an 
epigrammatist, a sonneteer, a writer of pastorals, has to a poet. 

he professor is of opinion that West pursued high art (small 
art?) ‘on a large scale, with fame and profit”—i.e., with Court 
patronage and 1,500/. a year—and that Barry’s “art,” though 
we attracted “quite as much attention as it deserved.” 
hat! Barry, the friend of Edmund Burke, who ranks, and ‘‘ must 
hereafter rank,” with our most distinguished British artists, whose 
lectures are now given as prizes to the studeuts of the Academy, 
yet who found great difficulty in obtaining even 50/. from the 
Society of Arts in the Adelphito pay for the necessary models (he 
was then gratuitously decorating the great room of that society), 
and: who died the object of a public subscription, of which he never 
lived to receive a farthing. ‘The works of Barry received as much 
attention as mer deserved? Truly that is an academic kick at the 
dead Jion—at the earnest, brave, heroic Barry, expelled from the 
Royal Academy for not having graduated in the school of genuine 


flunkeyism. We are then told that the works of Stothart “are of 


the highest order ;” and that “in time” John Constable will take 
his place among “the greatest of landscape painters”—the professor 











prudently sticking to the prophetic vein. We then encounter some 
curious contradictions, 

The professor says that he has “no other reeollection of the first 
pictures he (Etty) exhibitod than as black, colourless attempts at 
ideal subjects ;” but he afterwards discovers that “in Etty, after 
his powers were fully developed, we scarcely observe any change, 
certainly no change of principle ; for, from the first, he was right.” 
Therefore, the Academy was wrong in ever rejecting his pictures. 
Q. E. D. Again, “ I scarcely remember a fowale face by Etty in 
which the expression is impure.” Contradiction; ‘‘It cannot be 
doubted that the voluptuous treatment of his subjects, in very many 
instances, recommeuded them more powerfully than their admirable 
art.” , 
The critic who classes Titian, Rubens, and Wattean in the same 
category, naturally “thinks it not profance to speak of Etty and 
Correggio together,” and then again favours. us with a “ Ruski- 
nian” quotation from the Eclectic. “ Drawing and colouring ean- 
not, in fact, be given in equal proportions of perfection in art, 
because not actually so occurring in nature herself.” If this were 
true in nature, which I deny, unless an artist possessed the power 
of combining and abstracting, he would produce only uninteresting 
trifles ; and without an accurate knowledge of forms, the power of 
combination and abstraction would be useless. 

It appears that Mr. Etty painted in the house of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, and that “the contemplation and copying the works of 
that eminent man” (who first introduced the free use of crude 
white lead, since carried to its utmost perfection in the Academy, 
where the exhibitors seem to outvie one another in crudity) ‘* could 
not but in some degree affect his style, and, indeed, the art of Law- 
rence had so much fascination in it as to maintain a widely-spread 
influence over the rising talent of the day, and-gradually to under- 
mine till it almost superseded the taste>imparted*by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough to English portraiture.” This is. precisely what I 
have all along maintained, that the Royal Academicians— Lawrence 
at their head—have systematically, and, alas! too successfully, 
lowered the public taste to the level of their own capacity. The 
lecturer himself is compelled to acknowledge that, “the school of 
the great portrait painter was certainly not one of colour,” and he 
states that Mr. Etty’s first impression’s of harmony were derived 
from Fuseli!” 

With respect to Mr. Etty’s fame as a colourist, so far. from be- 
lieving that-“ hereafter” his works will rise in the market (the 
modern test of merit), I am convinced that they are already too 
highly estimated. The Academicians who neglected him when 
unpatronised would now, to forward their own views, exalt him as 
the successful rival of the unrivalled Venetian colourists ; but. they 
will only succeed in proving to the world that, both in their public 
conduct as an “unincorporated” body, as well as in their public 
capacity as lecturers upon art, they are guided by no sure principle 
whatever, unless, indeed, it be the nou-principle principle. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Witiiam Conincuam. 
Kemp Town, April 20. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Tue following programme was presented on Saturday, the 
27th ult., at the second concert given by the pupils of the 
institution, in the Hanover Square Rooms :— 


PART I. 

Overture and Introduction to the 1st Act. (Alfred the 

Great.) (MS8.) 8 yee Sohn Thomas. 
Recit “ Sposa.” ‘ 
pe Pe Chetaro.” } Miss Owen. (Orfeo.) ° Gluck. 
Rondo brillante in E Flat—Pianoforte. Miss Lohmann. Mendelssohn. 
Terzetto— Pria di Partir.’ Miss Clari Fraser, Miss 

Rose, and Mr. W. Lyon. (Idomeneo.) - + Mozart. 
Recit “ Sediziose Voci.” . %, 
Meet Onta Dina?” { MissHelen Taylor. (Norma,) Bellini 
Andante and Polacca—Violoncello. Mr. Aylward. Romberg, 
Finale—1st Act—Principal Bagot by Miss Holroyd, 

Miss Pitt, Messrs. Swift, Cocking, and Pollard. 

(Guglielmo Tell.) RSE, BOS, ° .  « Rossini, 
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PART IL. 
Dramatic Concerto for Violin—Mr. Hill. 
Coro—‘ Ah grazie.”—Solo, Mr. Swift. 
di Tito) ‘ . 4 ‘ d 4 F 
Duetto—“ Mille Sospiri.” Miss Clara Fraser aud Miss 
Owen. (L’Aurelianoin Palmyra) .. ‘ 
Aria—“ Porgi Amor.” Miss Botibol. (Ze Nozze di 
Concerto in A (first movement)—Pianoforte. Mr. 
yom ar, - ; : * . ° P ° - Hummel. 
Part Song—(M.S.) ‘Yon Golden sun is setting.” . C. Sleggall. 
manza—* Spirto gentil.” Mr. Swift. (Za Favorita) Donizetti. 
Chorus—“ Now tramp o’er moss and fell.” —Solo, Miss 
Holroyd. (Zhe Knight of Snowdon) . . . Sir H. Bishop. 
Conductor—Mr. C. Lucas, 

As we were unable to attend the concert we cannot offer 
any opinion on the new compositions of the pupils. We 
have heard good reports, however, from competent autho- 
rities, 


(La Clemenza 


Mozart. 





REVIEWS. 
“ The Lisette Polka;” by C. A. DuRLARCHER.—OLLIVIER. 


* Srarkyine, light, and graceful, are terms that may be appropri- 
ately applied to the ‘Lisette Polka.” The rhythm is well 
marked, and the tune, a real polka tune, which is a desideratum in 
a “dance polka.” The polka is dedicated to Miss Durlarcher, the 
vocalist, and sister of the composer, ard may be cordially recom- 
mended 28 admirably suited to the intended purpose. 





FOREICN INTELLIGENCE. 


Venice.—Verdi is composing a new opera for the Fenice. 
It will be represented at the approaching Carnival. At the 
theatre, Gallo a Santo Benedetto, J Lombardi, of the same 
composer, has been given with two new artists, Madame Cres- 
polani, prima donna, and Signor Rossi Guerra, a tenor. The 
well-known tenor, Fraschini, will shortly make his appearance 
at this theatre in Ernani, with Mdlle. Bendazzi, a debutante 
of whom report speaks well. 

Genoa,—Verdi's Ernani has been produced here with very 
‘little success; the feebleness of the execution making the 
emptiness of the music doubly apparent. The only one who 
sang decently in the opera was Mdlle. Gruitz, a singer of re- 
putation and talent. The tenor, a Signor Mirata, was worse 
than mediocre. 

Verona.—An Italian musician here, Lauro Rossi by name, 
has had the impudence to put music of his own to the libretto 
of Auber’s Domino Noir. This new production of the Italian 
school was partially saved from condemnation by the talent 
of the artists. The operas at present most in vogue at Verona, 
are Paccini’s Saffo, Nicolai’s I/ Templario, and Donizetti's 
Maria Di Rohan. 

NApies.—De Bassani, the celebrated barytone, and his 
wife, Mademoiselle Gabussi, have made their appearance in 
the Due Foscari of Verdi, with the tenor Miraglia, who, in 
spite of great nervousuess, exhibited a fine voice and a good 
method. Verdi has very shabbily refused to write an opera 
for the San Carlo, a theatre to which he owes so much, without 
receiving the money in advance, The heart of this composer 
would seem to be as poor and barren as his musical, ideas. 
The art, indeed, must be in a queer state in Italy, when the 
prosperity of a theatre like the San Carlos depends on the pen 
of a Verdi, 

Tours.—(From our own Correspondent.)—It is impossible 
to give you any idea of the sensation occasioned in our usually 
quiet town by the performances of the distinguished artiste, 
Madame Montenegro, The Tours public are not of an ex- 





citeable nature—they are what the provincial Directors call 
trés difficile, which means that they will not have people 
thrust down their throats whom they think possess ‘no talent. 
In the case of Madame Montenegro, things were different. 
Her fame and success in the north of France and Belgium, had 
already preceded her, and she met with the enthusiastic reception 
she so well merited. She appeared in Norma. Her ‘ Casta Diva’ 
was a brilliant performance, and displayed a perfect knowledge 
of music and a dramatic power of a high order. Madame Mon- 
tenegro’s countenance is full of expression and dignity, which 
must strike the most listless observer. The duet with 
Adalgisa (Madame Santiago), admirably sung, was encored, 
and both were called on the stage several times, and the 
showers of bouquets reminded me of our own Grisi and Alboni 
in London. TI have heard Made. Montenegro at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, and I find her voice improved, and her execution 
more brilliant. Madame Santiago was a good Adalgisa. 
Nerini was a very efficient Oroveso, and Martini sung the 
music of the thankless Pollio with considerable effect. What 
is worthy of remark in this Italian ¢roupe is the perfect har- 
mony which exists among them—never is there a note out of 
tune. From being in the habit of singing together, the 
ensemble is perfect. On Tuesday Lucia di Lammermoor was 
given, which, besides the charming Montenegro in the heroine, 
introduced Signor Santiago, as Edgar. This artist’s voice is of 
great compass and good quality. His method of singing, too, 
is excellent. I have seldom heard the music sung with more 
pathos or neater execution. Madame Montenegro and Santiago 
were called before the curtain at the end of each act. The 
house was crammed in every part. Ww. C. M. 





LONDON WEDNESDAY CONCERTS. 


The first appearance at these entertainments of the cele- 
brated vocalist, Madlle. Angri, drew a crowded audience, and 
gave great éclat to the tenth concert of the spring series, which 
took place on Wednesday. The programme was a very good 
one, and in addition to the above attraction, embraced several 
novelties and other points of interest, not the least of which 
were the extraordinary performances of Herr Dreyschock on the 
pianoforte. 

The excellences of Mademoiselle Angri’s singing are well 
known to the English public, and were duly appreciated when 
she was engaged as prima contralto at the Royal Italian Opera 
last season. She has quite a manner of her own, the principal 
charm of which consists in a certain dramatic abandon, which 
gives life and spirit to everything she sings. This peculiarity 
Madlle. Angri carries from the stage into the concert-room. 
Her performances on Wednesday were essentially dramatic, 
and she imparted the strongest individual colouring to each of 
the four pieces allotted to her in the programme. Her success 
was most brilliant; the four songs were all encored with enthu- 
siasm, and three of them repeated. <A better selection could 
not have been made to display the varied excellences of Made- 
moiselle Angri's talent. In the ** Una voce poco fa,” and the 
“Non piu mesta,” her fioriture were as daring as they were 
energetically executed ; in the pretty air, “‘ Son leggero nell’ 
amore,” from Maria di Rohan, which was altered by Donizetti 
expressly for Mademoiselle Angri, there was a happy mixture 
of playfulness and passion which suited the words exactly ; 
and in the “ Brindisi,” the dashing off-hand vigour with which 
she gave the words, “ Scherzo e bevo,” creuted an effect that 
was not to be resisted, and Mademoiselle Angri was forced to 
repeat the air three times for the satisfaction of the audience. 
The engagement of this vocalist betokens a spirit of enterprise 
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on the part of the managers of the Wednesday Concerts which 
merits the patronage of the public. A warmer reception was 
never accorded to any singer since these entertainments were 
first projected, nor has a greater success been achieved, or 
more entirely deserved. 

Herr Dreyschock played twice, and on each occasion per- 
formed feats of execution, which it is no exaggeration to term 
wonderful. In certain peculiarities of mechanism this gentle- 
man surpasses every pianist of the modern school whom it has 
been our fortune to hear ; while the ease and Jaisser aller with 
which he plays bravura passages of thé most perilous nature, 
never losing the equality of touch and marked accentuation 
indispensable to satisy the ear, partake of the incredible. The 
pianoforte would seem to have become a mere plaything in the 
hands of a class of performers of whom Liszt, Leopold de 
Meyer, and Herr Dreyschock are the chiefs, and the only 

int to be decided is where this mechanical facility will stop. 

err Dreyschock was applauded “to the echo,” but he had 
the good sense to refrain from accepting the encores which 
were accorded to both his pieces, being satisfied to return to 
the orchestra, and bow his acknowledgments to the audience, 
At the next concert we understand Herr Dreyschock will play 
the Concert Stiick of Weber, and one of his own compositions, 
accompanied by the orchestra. His performance of the 
former, we are told, is one of the marvels of modern execution. 

Two novelties in the vocal performances deserve mention, 
Herr Stigelli, a German tenor, who sang with success at several 
concerts last year,has been engaged by Mr. Stammers, and made 
his third appearance on Wednesday night. This gentleman 


has a voice of pleasing quality and more than ordinary power ; 
he sings with a genial warmth of manner, and manages his 


Jalsetto, which is very good, with great taste. Vincent 
Wallace’s graceful ballad, ‘There is a flower that bloometh,”’ 
was chosen by Herr Stigelli for this occasion, and sung with 
so much feeling as to obtain a unanimous encore. Herr Stigelli 
accompanied himself on the pianoforte. The other novelty 
was Mr. Gustavus Geary, another tenor, a young professor, 
who enjoys a high reputation in the sister isle. From the speci- 
men of his abilities which Mr. Geary afforded us on Wednes- 
day we are not inclined to dispute the verdict of his country- 
men. His voice is a low tenor of fine quality, with a clear 
falsetto, and considerable flexibility. Mr. Geary selected a 
very difficult song for his début—the tenor scena from Der 
Freischutz,—but his performance was artistic and full of 
unaffected expression. He made a highly favourable impres- 
sion, and later in the evening obtained an encore for the 
beautiful ballad, “‘ Though o’er life’s pleasures roving,” from 
Maefarren’s King Charles IJ., which he sang with unexcep- 
tionable taste, accompanying himself on the pianoforte. 

The remainder of the concert included a miscellaneous selec- 
tion of pieces chiefly vocal, the most attractive of which were the 
performances of Mr. Sims Reeves, who was more than once 
encored, and in the ‘‘ Death of Nelson,” created the usual 
furore. The other vocalists were Miss Lucombe, Mrs. A. 
Newton, and Mr. H, Drayton. Mr. Giulio Regondi played 
one of his ingenious fantasias on the concertina, and 
was compelled to repeat it. The band, under Herr Anschuez, 
performed the overtures to L’Jtaliana, Cenerentola, and 
Acieon, The programme was longer than usual, and was still 
further spun out by the encores—those inevitable nuisances 
at mixed concerts, 





Fexrx Goperroiw, the celebrated harpist and composer, is ex- 


pected daily in London, 





OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


Tue posthumous quartet of Mendelssohn, played at the last 
meeting of Mr. Ella’s Musical Union, has given occasion for 
some excellent writing on the part of sundry of our contem- 
poraries. The following really eloquent notice is from the 
pen of the musical and dramatic reporter of the Morning 
Chronicle :— ; 


“ The chief attraction of this well-selected list Jay in the promise 
of the first public performance of Mendelssohn’s posthumous 
quartet, about which so much interest and curosity has been felt. 
Even those who had had the opportunity of hearing the work in 
private could scarcely have enjoyed the means of forming a perfect 
judgment of the composition, such as were afforded yesterday to 
the subscribers of the Musical Union by the combined executive 
and interpretative talents of such artists as Ernst, Piatti, Deloffre, 
and Hill. This quartet is not a composition of the kind that can 
be at all visibly characterized by a technical description. As well 
might one attempt by words to convey the beauty of Shelley in 
his saddest imaginative moods. It is a wild flight, a passionate 
outpouring of thoughts and feelings which lie in the soul of every 
creative genius, till they are warmed into life by some deep-stirring 
joy or sorrow. ‘The sources of its inspiration must be looked for 
far beneath the surface—in the innermost heart of the composer, 
not in his intellectual part, his imagination, or his fancy. To many 
it may have seemed loose and incoherent, even incomprehensible, 
because so wayward, so fitful in its ebb and flow of emotion, so 
impulsive in its bursts of sorrowful feeling of wild joy, so impatient 
of the restraint of forms, Heard, however, with the kindred spiri- 
tual ear, this singularly beautiful work comes forth as poetry of the 
purest and most touching order, as a revelation of the beauty of 
the composer's nature, not in its calmer and more radiant aspect, 
but when the serenity of his soul and the light of his imaginative 
faculty had been stirred and clouded by the deepest sorrow. It 
was written but a short time before his death, and while he was still 
overwhelmed by the loss of his dearly-loved sister—to him a heart- 
wreck. It is impossible not to trace throughout the composition 
the past and present distraction, the conscious yearnings for a 
future already shadowed forth. Unless heard with the remem- 
brance of these conditions, this quartet had better not be heard at 
all ; because a comprehension of its outer form would only suggest 
vague ideas of mysticism, melancholy, unlicensed wildness of 
humour, and isolated snatches of beautiful melody, seemingly ill- 
fitted to the general themes. But strike first the chord of suffering, 
and there is the key. It is this spirit of poignant grief and melan- 
choly which inspires and explains the whole—it is found not only 
tinging the exquisitely touching theme of the adagio, but also in 
the wild beauty of the allegro, so changeful in its multitudinous 
phases, in the expression of that passionate frenzy of excitement 
which, with the aspect of mirth, is instinct with the spirit of sorrow. 
In Ernst, the genius of the composer found a congenial interpreter. 
No accomplished formalist, no finished musician merely, however 
perfect in the mechanics of his art, could have approached a com- 

osition so peculiar in its character. But to the intellectual and 
imaginative nature of Ernst it came home; it was exactly the 
subject to inspire him and stimulate him to produce the marvels of 
his playing. Every phase of thought and feeling, every changeful 
mode of expression, from the rugged to the pathetic, from the som- 
bre to the joyous, was given with a rapidity of conception and a 
finish of touch that proclaimed him engaged on a labour of love. 
Great as have been his triumphs as an instrumentalist, we doubt if 
he ever yet soared higher, or more happily reached that fusion of 
the intellectual and the emotional which is essential to the highest 
order of instrumental art. Nor should the exquisite tone or sym- 
ieee handling of Piatti and his compeers pass unpraised ; the 

st that can be said is, that they followed the daring lead of Ernst. 
so closely, and in such a kindred spirit, that the four seemed as 
one interpreter. Rarely have we received enjoyment so keen and 
yet so peculiar as from this posthumous work. It will stand alone 
among chamber compositions, alike for its intrinsic beauty and the 
associations it kindles,” 


The same writer, in the same article, speaks thus of 
Stephen Heller ;— 
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“ Another feature of interest in this matinée was the first 
appearance here of Stephen Heller, a pianist, we need scarcely 
say, of the first rank, whose notoriety bears no reasonable pro- 

rtion to his merit. Mr. Heller, by his pianoforte performance 
in Beethoven’s ¢rio, asserted his high character alike in the 
interpretation and the execution. His ms is remarkably pure, 

et singularly vigorous—classical, without being cold or formal— 
ee, without the slightest tendency to show or false effect. He 
was most warmly received.” 


The critic of the Morning Post makes the following sensible 
observations on Mendelssohn’s quartet :— 


“ We were not fortunate enough to hear the opening movement 
of Mendelssohn's quartet, but in the adagio and finale, to which 
we gave the utmost attention, we were certainly unable to detect 
any of the remplissage, or vague and incomprehensive passages of 
which Mr. Ella .e in his “ Synopsis Analytique.” On the 
contrary, we could discover nothing in them but the most bright 
and burning thoughts, expressed with perfect lucidity. The adagio 
contains many ravishing beauties, and the passionate and exciting 
Jinale is ny what the composer’s countrymen would term 
hinreissend in its effect. 


The critic also renders homage to the admirable talent of 
Stephen Heller in the following terms :— 


““M. Stephen Heller’s performance of the pianoforte part of 
Beethoven's extremely difficult trio was on the whole very good. 
He was. somewhat nervous at the commencement, but the 
encouraging marks of approval which the audience bestowed upon 
him whenever he afforded them a fair opportunity for so doing, 
exercised a beneficial influence upon his evidently sensitive 
temperament, and enabled him to do more justice both to himself 
and his author as the performance proceeded. The andante and 
JSinale were admirably given, and there is no doubt that M. Heller 
made a highly favourable impression in this trio ; but it was in the 
beautiful Pensées Fugitives that hoe produced the greatest effect, 
and in reference to which we can award him the greatest praise, 
both as pianist and composer. These little compositions, of which 
there are thirteen in number, are perfect gems of grace and 
expression. They are admirably written for both instruments, and 
may be considered in every respect most valuable additions to our 
chamber music. 

** Those selected for 


It was superbly played.” 


rformance on this occasion were the 
Romance in F, No. 8, the Intermezzo in B minor.. No. 11, and 
the Lied in A, No. 4. Of these, we prefer the first. It hasa 
remarkably pretty subject, which is charmingly dialogued by the 
two instruments. First uttered in the bass, the violin soon replies 
iu soft and flowing tones, of a plaintive and amorous character. 
This form of treatment is continued throughout, except in some 
occasional glowiag and passionate passages, in which the instru- 
ments unite for the purpose of strengthening the effect of a 
particular phrase. The whole thing resembles a love scene, in 
which the piano represents the man, the violin the lady. We 
have pathetic entreaty, wavering denial, fervid confession, yielding 
mata Seg and all the attributes and concomitants of the tender 
passion plainly and poetically illustrated in this charming little 
piece. e three Pensées Fugitives were played to perfection by 
the authors, and created the greatest enthusiasm.” 


Our own opinion, both Mendelssohn’s quartet and Stephen 
Heller’s playing, may be found in another column. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE, 


ADELPHI, 

Ow Monday night a comic drama, entitled White Sergeants ; 
or, the Buttermilk Volunteers, was played for the first time. 
It is one of those numerous pieces in which a series of tableaux 
~ is kept up by balancing a number of military ladies with a 
number of military gentlemen. A party of tradesmen, acted 
by Messrs. Paul Bedford, Cullenford, Freeborn, and Lindon, 
go to a yeomanry mecting; and are highly delighted with the 





prospect of leading a bachelor’s life for three weeks; but 
their wives, who are impersonated by Mrs. Frank Matthews, 
Miss E. Chaplin, Miss E. Harding, and Miss H. Coveney, and 
are led by an eloquent French lady, played by Madame Celeste, 
resolve to spoil sport, and follow their worse halves in a sort 
of female military attire. A party of Hussar officers, played 
by Messrs. Lambert, O. Smith, Boyce, C. J. Smith, and 
Worrell, have come down to review the yeomanry, and meet- 
ing the adventurous wives, dare to make love to them. The 
ladies not only repel their unvirtuous addresses with indig- 
nation, but contrive that their own wives shall come to the | 
spot, and make them in turn jealous of the yeomanry. This 
is a slight story, which, however, is spread into two long acts, 
and by the picturesque manner in which the incidents are 
contrived is rendered effective. The characters to which we 
have referred are not much developed as individuals, but are 
opposed to each other in masses, and an agreeable feeling of 
symmetry is produced by all the couples moving in a parallel 
direction. 

The personages who afford most scope for acting are those 
least connected with the plot. Mr. Wright, as the ‘‘ boots” 
of the inn, where the action takes place, and Miss Woolgar, as 
the chambermaid, had a scene of love and jealousy, which was 
marked by really refined comic acting. The dogged ill- 
humour of Wright, and the hearty affectionate manner of Miss 
Woolgar, who gradually made the scowl of her lover soften to 
a smile, could scarcely be surpassed. For the assumption of 
a country dialect and an appropriate gaucherie, Miss Woolgat 
has a decided talent, which is displayed in this piece. Another 
couple who support the comic business are Mr. Munyard and 
Miss Kathleen Fitzwilliam, the former of whom acts a fancy 
baker attached to the yeomanry, while the latter plays an 
Abigail, who follows the military dames. The representation 
of drunkenness by Mr. Munyard is remarkable for its strong 
nature, and is one proof more of the original talent of this 
rising actor. The songs which were introduced into her cha- 
racter were very prettily sung by Miss Fitzwilliam. 

The piece, in which the article of costume is very essential, 
is put on the stage most effectively, and Madame Celeste, 
though her character is not such as to display much histrionic 
power, shows great tact in managing those picturesque ma- 
noeuvres which are constantly prominent. At the fall of the 
curtain she announced the piece for repetition amid general 
applause, 

NEW STRAND THEATRE, 


A Farce, called Not to be Done, was brought out on Mon- 
day night. Two young men, played by Messrs. Leigh Murray 
and H, Farren, have laid a wager, by the terms of which the 
one that remains single on the day when the piece begins is 


to pay a hundred pounds to the other. The most interesting 
personage of the two (Mr. Leigh Murray) has taken to him- 
self a wife, while the other, who prides himself on the im- 
Sree of being ‘‘ done,” has remained a bachelor, and 

as therefore fairly lost his wager. Determined, however, to 
avoid paying the penalty, if possible, he tries to pass off a 
servant-girl as his wife at a New Year's party which is given 
by an old uncle. The vulgarities of the girl shock the old 
gentleman, whose susceptibilities are still further offended by 
the appearance of a very low man and woman purporting to 
be her father and mother. The knowing nephew is glad to 
repudiate his pretended wife, and the other party to the wager, 
who, to counteract the machinations of his adversary, has 
himself successively personated the father and mother, is 
declared, the winner, The dialogue of this little piece is 
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written with more than usual smartness, and the action, nearly 
the whole of which takes place in the midst of a company 
assembled at dessert, is highly amusing, and is managed with 
‘much dramatic tact. Mr. Leigh Murray in assuming the 
characters of the drunken old cobbler and snuffy old woman 
exhibits a new talent, his acting being highly-coloured, with- 
out exaggeration. Miss M, Marshall is vivacity itself as the 
vulgar, upstart servant; and the knowing man is effectively 
represented by Mr. H. Farren. The fault of the piece lies in 
certain gross lines, which now and then occasioned sibilation, 
but which may be easily eradicated. 
MARYLEBONE. 

Since our last notice of this theatre, Mr. Brooke has been 
performing to very full houses, some of his favourite charac- 
ters. “Among these have been Hamlet, Shylock, and Sir 
Giles Overreach. Hawlet is proverbial for the lofty and 
varied requisites it demands in the actor. Mr. Brooke was 
most successful in the epic portions of the characters, and in 
the passages of wit and sarcasm. His advice to the players 
was given with a truth and repose that made us hope that the 
actor might be induced to apply Hamlet’s counsel to some of 
his own defects. For example, “In the very torrent, tem- 
pest, and whirlwind of your passions, you must acquire and 
beget a temperance which may give it smoothness.” For 
want of this, Mr. Brooke’s Shylock must, we fear, be 
designated a failure. The Sir Giles Overreach is better ; but 
here the actor’s colloquial passages were invariably the best. 
Nothing could be better than his advice to his daughter that 
when Lord Lovel kissed hersh2 should “ kiss close.” There 
were many more touches of the same kind, and of equal 
force. The last scene was impressive, but over-wrought with 
Mr. Brooke’s usual mannerism. We regret that we cannot 
speak of this gentleman with the admiration that we still 
think his talents would excite if he would give them fair-play 
by study and self-examination. G, 





PROVINCIAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MUSIC AT MANCHESTER, 

(From an occasional Correspondent.) 
Concerts ror THE Peorte.—On Monday evening last was 
given the most interesting concert of the season, the occasion 
being for the benefit of the regular conductor, Mr. David 


Ward Banks. On no former occasion have we witnessed such 
a general desire to support a local artist. Fora long time 
before the doors were announced to be opened, hundreds were 
besieging the precincts of the Free Trade Hall, and at the time 
for commencing, the immense hall was filled to overflowing in 
every part, there being not less than five to six thousand 
persons absolutely jammed in the place; this, indeed, is a 
worthy tribute to the talented and indefatigable chef, Mr. 
Banks, and proved most unequivocally the high position that 
gentleman maintains among his professional brethren, and in 
the esteem of the public. Mr. Banks has throughout a long 
and arduous season of thirty-two nights, directed these 
musical gatherings with a most indomitable spirit and energy, 
and in addition to his musical acquirements, which are by no 
means very small, he possesses a tact of meeting any circum- 
stances, which admirably fit him for the position he at present 
occupies ; and we are sure the spirited projector of these cheap 
rational entertainments, Mr. Peacock, may justly congratulate 
himself and the public, in having at the head of his orchestra 
20 excellent a personage as Mr. David Ward Banks. On 
Monday last the attractions were a little more than on ordinary 
nights, the new stars being our old veteran buffo, Signor 
Paltoni, and the accomplished violinist, Mr. C. A. Seymour, 


‘obligato by Mr. Seymour. 





The lady vocalists were Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Thomas, and 
Miss Shaw, the remainder comprising the stated principals at 
these concerts, Mr. Banks on entering the platform, was 
received with the most vociferous applause from all parts of 
the house, and having bowed his acknowledgements, took his 
seat at the organ, and played a series of movements from 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, which afforded the highest 
satisfaction to the numerous auditory. Among the most 
prominent vocal pieces of the evening, we may instance that 
ever charming glee of Mendelssohn’s “O hills! O vales!” 
given by the full choir with most consummate effect. The 
marks of expression were most truthfully given, and the sus- 
pension on the close of the third line, where the subject of 
the melody is, as it were, struggling on existence, had, indeed, 
a most lovely effect; we certainly never heard this glee so 
well sung before, and are afraid will be long ere we shall 
again—all praise to the excellent choir and worthy conductor 
of the Monday Concerts. Our genial Italian friend, Paltoni, 
was most uproariously encored in the well known ‘ Non piu 
andrai,”” and Mrs. Sunderland shone most captivating in a 
piece of Weber’s, “‘ Songs sweetly sounding,” and Handel's 
‘‘ Sweet Bird ;” the latter being accompanied with the violin 
Mrs. Sunderland most certainly 
merits the appellation of the English “ nightingale ;” her 
singing on all occasions, winning the universal approbation 
and admiration of the habitués of the concerts in this neigh- 
bourhood. A rising singer here, Mrs. Thomas, with a full- 
toned contralto voice, gave the favourite ‘*Trab, trab,”” with 
much humour, and received an encore. The treat of the 
evening was, however, the familiar duo for pianoforte and 
violin arranged by Benedict in conjunction with De Beriot ; 
the subject is taken from the popular themes of La Sonnam- 
bula, and was played by Messrs. Banks and Seymour. in most 
excellent style. The former gentleman too rarely appears 
amongst us as a solo pianist, did we hear him oftener, we are 
inclined to think he would, to use a homely figure of speech, 
“ Take the gilt off the gingerbread” of many persons of much 
higher pretensions. In manual dexterity, we should say Mr. 
Banks far outstrips any one of his professional brethren in this 
locality. We have now only time to notice the excellent 
singing and acting of Mrs. Sunderland and the Signor, in 
Fioravante’s much hacknied, but often spoiled, ‘ Singing 
Lesson.” Suffice it, that although heard by us for the 
hundred and first time, we seldom were more delighted, and 
joined rapturously in the hearty encore awarded to the per- 
formers. Altogether, we never recollect attending a more 
successful concert, and was glad to find our predictions ful- 
filled with respect to the numbers; the result will, we hope, 
prove a handsome accession to the coffers of the talented 
beneficiaire. We wish just to add, that the Mr. Bembridge, 
member of the Royal Academy, who the other week made his 
débat at the Hanover Square Rooms as solo pianist, ie brother- 
in-law to Mr. Banks, and formerly under his  tutilage. 
Another extra concert is announced for Monday next, in con- 
nection with the ‘ People’s Concerts,” being for the benefit 
of the choir, and last night of the season. A bumper may be 
expected, Ss. W. 


MUSIC AT DONCASTER. 
(From a Correspondent). 

Tue fourth and last concert of the Philharmonic for the season 
took place at the Guild Hall, on Monday evening. The Hall was 
completely filled, affurding convincing proof that the interest in the 
Philharmonic bad not subsided, The vocalists were Mrs. M’ Dougall 
and Mr. Ryalls. Mr. Rogers conducted. The band was led by 
Mr. Seale. The performances commenced with the overture to 
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Cosi fan tuiti. Mr. Ryalls sang John Parry’s favorite ballad, 
“ Norah, the pride of Kildare, accompanied on the pianoforte b 

Mr. J. Rogers. Mrs. M’Dougall sang with Mr. Ryalls, Balfe 

duet, “O’er shepherd’s pipe and rustic dell,” in a style which 
elicited the approbation of the audience. This was followed by 
“ The blind flower girl’s song,” from The Last Days of Pompeit. 
Mrs. M’Dougall possesses a voice of sweetness, but not of compass. 
Some of her notes are round and some brilliant ; her articulation 
is distinct, and she has considerable expression; but her style 
would be improved by more warmth and energy. Mr. Ryalls 
sang “ The Thorn” with feeling and foree, and was loudly encored. 
He substituted “Sally in our Alley.” The overture to Clemenza 
di Tito closed the first part. The second part opened with 
Rossini’s overture to Tancredi. The lively fancy of the composer 
was brought out with effect. The band was honoured with a 
hearty encore. Mrs, M’Dougallywas encored in the song ‘‘ What 
a pretty Soubrette, which she gave with smartness and spirit. 
Another encore succeeded in John Parry’s comic duet, “ A B C,” 
by this lady and Mr. Ryalls. Thalberg’s fantasia for the pianoforte 
on Russian Airs, by Mr. J. Rogers, was loudly applauded. The 
encore was tremendous, and Mr. Rogers substituted Thalberg’s 
elaborate aud most difficult piece—the Mosé Fantasia. At th- 
conclusion, the pianist was received with 9a applause. A pa, 
thetic song, “ Yon dark neglected Sepulchre, by Mr. Ryalls 
laboured under the disadvantage of immediately following the pre- 
ceding performance, besides being disjointed jrom the scene and 
aetion of ‘the Mrs. M’ Dougall was applauded In “I have 
been in the Woods.” The overture to Figaro succeeded. It was 
well played,‘and loudly applauded. Mr. Ryalls sang the song of 
** The, Widow Machree” with characteristic humour, which ex- 
cited the laughter of the audience. On being encored he substi- 
tuted «The Widow Malone,” which was equally well received. 
The whole concluded with the National Anthem. We cannot 
close this slight notice of the last treat of the season without con- 
gratulating ‘the managing committee on the success with which 
their‘labours have been crowned. It is a good earnest for a better 
future—an auspicious guarantee for next season, for a richer mu- 
sical banquet to fully establish the reputation of the Philharmonic. 


ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE, 


MISS BOTIBOL AND M. SILAS. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Your readers are informed by “ A Reaper,” probably a 
Royal Academy of Music supporter, that Miss Botibol displays 
“ excellent qualities of voice.” 1 am, for one, glad to hear 
it, and expect nothing less than seeing her at one of the Italian 
Operas hin she has finished her vocal studies: a R. A. M. pupil 
would be well supported if it could turn out a singer good enough 
for the Italian stage. To judge of the past, I greatly fear that I 
shall not live to see a pupil of the R. A. i. in such a distinguished 

osition, however much many, with myself, would rejoice at it. 

ut, Mr, Editor, how many pupils have entered the R. A. M. with 
excellent qualities of voice that have come, comparatively, to 
nothing ? to’ enumerate them would, or ought to, make all con- 
nected with this public institution blush with shame.* 
& I now have a few words to remark on the uncharitable letter of 
a “ Mosicus” (a cognomen too often profaned). If Mr. Silas were 
a musical te he could only have deserved such a blow; but, 
peepee fi charlatans too often escape paper censure, whilst 
men of nioderate capacities are cut to atoms. I neither know 
M. Silas nor his music ; but after reading ‘ Musicus’” letter, I should 
think he has merit, because the nature of the attack is ill-natured 
and worthless, inasmuch as he seems unprepared to back his 
opinions by fair argument-+ “ Musicus” may turn round upon me 
and say, ‘no man is a greater censurer than Mr. Flowers.” Be it 
80; but let him remember that I never praise or blame without 
assigning specific reasons; and in all my public writings, my aim 
is to be of use. In the case before us, it seems a paper matter, and 
poor Silas is made the victim. ‘“ Musicus” may write in the 
Liverpool Albion and Mercury,, for he eulogizes the “elaborate 








* We —s Mr. Flower has misunderstood Mustcus,—Ep. 
eare unable to answer the question.—Ep. ; 
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critiques” contained in it, and condemns, in unmeasured terms, 
the writers of the Liverpool Chronicle and Journal. 1f * Musicus” 
can, give no better specimens of his critiques than the letter. to 
which I refer, his contempories have little to fear from him. 

With respect to M. Silas, I dare venture to predict that his music i¢ 
as good as most of such foreign fashionable pianoforte pieces ; andl 
think it will tax ‘‘ Musicus’ “abilities to describe the inferior portions 
of his music when compared with other writers of his style. 

Lastly,—I am rejoiced to find that the works of British musicians 
will be recommended and handed to the customers of the various 
music publishers, on account of the law of copyright. We have, 
at any rate, to thank Mr. Purday for the “ good time coming, boys!” 
applying the words of a fashionable song !! 

I am, sir, yours obliged, Frencn Frowgns. 

P.S.—I do not recur to the treatment I have received from 
British musicians from any personal feeling, for it is unworthy of 
care ; but with a view to impress our musicians with a thorough 
understanding of their small ways of dealing with art and artists, 





MOORE’S PLAGIARISMS. 
Plagiarism the forty-nin. 
8 


APPHO. 
Paivera: yor Knvos ios Beowwov 
Epupey aynp oorts evayrios Tot 
lodaye:, kas wAacioy &dv pova— 
at s’vRaKovel, 
Kaz yeAais ysepoey.—— 
PHILLIPS. 


Blest as the immortal God is he, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee, 
And hears and sees all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

In the Greek Anthology there is an Epigram of the most 
daintily poetical spirit, which Mr. Scotchman Buchanan. has 
very prettily translated thus :— ; 

Qui te videt beatus est 
Beatior qui te autiet, 
Qui basiat semideus est 
Qui te politur est Deus. | 

Any person who could not concoct from both these passages 
such lines as the above, ought to be tweaked by the nose, 
kicked in the breech, and denied, during the whole of his life, 
the benefit of brandy. But I do not conclude even here :— 

Sir Tuomas Wyart. : 
All in thy looks my life doth whole depend. 
CAWLEY. 


For ever view these eyes, whose charming light 
More than the world beside does please my sight. 

Now, if any gentleman after these proofs, should have the 
temerity to say that Moore’s lines are original, 1 declare I 
will beat him very well. 

34, ‘* He wants one true note of a poet, and that is this— 
“ He cannot swagger it well in a tavern.” (acti., scene 2). Poets 
thus being all scamps of this kind: it is rather an anomalous 
thing to hear them talk of their chastity and constancy, and a 
small pair of lips, and so forth. And yet they are constantly 
doing so; so that Mr. Tom Moore has nothing to brag of on 
the score of originality in the above lines, The thoughts have 


been worn threadbare. 
are 


This 
I carried from thee dear, and my true heart 
Hath virgin d it eer since. 

Suirtey.—The Coronation, act ii., sc. i. 
Come, let me take the kiss I gave thee last, 
I am so confident of thee, no lip 
Has ravish’d it from thine. 

Brron.—To one of his women. 
The kiss, dear maid, thy lip has left, 
Shall never part from mine; _ 
*Till happier hours restore the gift, 
Untainted, back te thine 





I doubt very much whether his Lordship kept his word. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Corsant and her sister have gone to Moscow. They will 
probably not return to Petersburgh until the next operatic season. 

Hatevy has arrived in London to assist at the rehearsals of his new 
opera, La Tempesta, which, we understand, is to be shortly pro- 
duced at Her Majer Theatre, with extraordinary splendour. The 
cast will be powerful. Sontag plays Miranda ; Coletti, Prospero ; 
Lablache, Caliban ; and we have some reasons to suppose the 
parts of Ferdinand and Ariel to Gardoni and Carlotta Grisi. 

Beaumont InstiTuTIon.—A concert was given on Monday 
evening in aid of the funds of the library. The vocalists were 
Misses Dolby, Payne, Lucombe, and Messrs. H. U. Spon, W. 
Harrison, and Sims Reeves. The instrumental performance was 
confined to the violinist, Mons. D. Ikelheimer, who played with 
much brilliant effect. He performed Artot’s fantasia on the 
Pirata, and a solo of his own composition, entitled “ Souvenirs 
d’Amerique,” both of which were received with the warmest 
demonstrations of approval. Mons. Ikelheimer joined Mons. 
Jullien in his late rata tour, and was highly successful. His 
tone is pure, and his mechanism facile and brilliant. Mr. Sims 
Reeves was uproariously received, and, as a matter of course, 
created an immense sensation. The rest of the singers acquitted 
themselves well. 

Oxrorv.—(From a Correspondent).—A concert was given here 
last Friday, supported by Kate Loder, Miss Messent, Miss Hill, 
and Messrs. Land and Frank Bodda. There was a good attend- 
ance, and the performance passed off with much spirit. Miss 
Messent was encored in Jetty Treffz’ “Trab, trab,” and Mr. 
Frank Bodda received the same compliment in “ Largo al factotum.” 
Kate Loder played Dohler’s fantasia on Guillaume Tell, and 
Schulhoff’s galop. She was rapturously encored in both, and 
played with immense vigour and Erillisney. Her performance was 
the great feature of the concert. 


Hanover-square Rooms.—A concert of an interestiug character 
took place at these rooms, on Friday evening, for the benefit of a 


Spaniard, Don M. D. Echeverria. This gentleman, formerly an 
officer in the Spanish service, found himself in consequence of the 
loss of sight, compelled to retire from the military service, and he 
has since then cultivated his musical talents with remarkable snccess 
as a performer on the Bandurria or the old Spanish guitar. The 
bandurria is now seldom heard, and, indeed, put little’ known even 
in Spain, except in the northern parts, especially Arragon. This 
instrument was in gencral use among the Spaniards in the days of 
chivalry and romance, and the Spanish knights, many of whom 
were themselves distinguished as poets and musicians, were accus- 
tomed to address strains of love and devotion to their mistresses 
with accompaniment of the bandurria. This instrument is remark- 
ably sweet in tone, very much resembling the harp. Echeverria is 
a masterly performer, and is admitted by his countrymen to be the 
best bandurrista in Spain. The interest of the concert was greatly 
heightened by Madame Lozano’s Spanish songs, 

Lonpon Sacrep Harmonists.—(From a Correspondent).— An 
audience, again crowded to excess, assembled on Monday evening 
to; hear the Creation, a work which, whatever its defects, has 
certainly, as yet, moulted no feather of its popularity, and indeed, is 
so thoroughly well known as to render criticism orthodox, the 
oratorio or its performance, all but needless. If the chorusses 
with one splendid exception, are weak and ineffective compared to 
Handel, the solo portions of the work unquestionably contain 
some of the most delicious morceaux that ever came from the 
author’s pen. The vocalists on this occasion were the syren of the 
Emerald Isle—Miss Catherine Hayes, Mrs. Temp! , & debutante 
here we believe, Messrs. Lockey and Lawler. The Nymph of 
Erin, and her delicate features and fawn-like eyes, delivered the 
two song “ With verdure clad,” and “On mighty wings,” with an 
impassioned delicacy which was duly responded to by the audience. 
Miss Hayes’s voice is hardly powerful enough for the hall, but this 
defect is lost in the voluptuous sweetness of its tone, and in the 
delicacy and finish with which every note is delivered. Mrs. 
Temple gave the cavatina “* The marvellous work,” with such 
gusto and effect, as nearly to obtain an encore, an honour which 
Was reserved for Mr. Lockey in the popular song “ In native 





worth.” Mr. Lawler was as energetic as ever, especially in the 
majestic song—rather martial, however, than devotional—-“ Now 
Heaven in fallest glory,” with its stately efforts of the brass 
instruments. The excellence of the choir has been abundantly 
moved, and as this oratorio does not contain much to try the 
mettle of the chorus, remark would be superfluous. 

Tue rate Mr. Worpswortn’s Unrusiisuep Porm anp Bro- 
crapay.—Mr. Wordsworth has left a poem, consisting of 14 cantos, 
descriptive of his life, reflections, and opinions, with directions that 
it should be published after his decease, together with such biogra- 
phical notices as may be requisite to illustrate his writings, under 
the editorial care of his nephew, the Rev. Christopher Wordsworth, 
D.D., Canon of Westminster, whom he has appointed his literary 
executor, so far as his biographical memoir is concerned, with an 
expression of a desire that is family, executors, and friends would 
furnish his biographer with such materials as may be useful for his 
assistance in the preparation of the work. 

Mosic amMonest THE Minerns.—Mr. Robert Crawshay has es- 
tablished amongst his miners in Wales a brass band, which practises 
once a week throughout the year. It is entirely composed of 
workmen. They have the good fortune to be led by a man (one 
of the roll-turners), who must have had somewhere a superior 
musical education. The correspondent of the Chronicle says, “I 
had the pleasure of hearing them play, and was astonished at their 
proficiency. They number sixteen instruments. I heard them 
perform the overtures to Zampa, The Caliph of Bagdad, and 
Fra Diavolo, some concerted music from Roberto, Don Giovanni, 
and Lucia, with a quantity of waltzes, polkas, and dance music, 
The band master had them under excellent control ; he everywhere 
took the time well, and the instruments preserved it, each taking up 
his lead with spirit and accuracy ; in short, I have seldom heard a 
regimental band more perfect than this handful of workmen, 
located (far from any place where they might command the benefit 
of hearing other bands) in the mountains of Wales. When I was 
informed of the existence of this band, I knew how to account for 
a circumstance that puzzled me —hearing the boys in Cyfarthfa 
works whistle the best airs from the most popular operas. The 
great body of men at these works are extremely proud of their 
musical performances, and like to boast of them. I have been told 
it cost Mr. Crawshay great pains and —- to bring the band to 
its present excellent condition. If so, he now has his reward.” 

Mr. Kean’s Hamiet.—We speak it in all honesty, that far and 
away beyond any competitor of the last quarter of a century, Mr. 
Charles Kean gives the most genuine evidence of the Shaksperian 
mind. To the attentive student of his Hamlet there does not appear 
the actor in his part, but Shakspere in his mentality, And per- 
haps Mr. Keane cannot avoid that, even were he willing ; for the 
contemplative nature of the character of itselfis peculiarly adapted 
to his clear analytical intellect and ductile thoughtfulness. None 
but an intellect of the very highest order could grasp the part with 
such power and turn it to suc agp 9 as is done by Mr. Kean, 
Even beside its beauty as a depiction of mind it has a quality which 
renders it popular, not merely to the million, but to the calm and 
cool thinker. It is the most picturesque delineation we have ever 
seen, here or elsewhere, of the pure ideal. Voice, gesture, costume, 
everything is brought to bear with such a unity, as to make the 
highest possible approach to perfection—if perfection can exist in 
anything resulting from human skill. We have seldom seen an 
audience so completely bound up in ties of feeling with a performer 
as Mr. Kean’s last night. A single cough was the signal for a 
general “hush” throughout the house, until at times the enthu- 
siasm burst beyond all bounds; for the people did not stop to 
applaud—they cheered until the roof rang again, and hats were 
more than once waved by staid and solid men. To use his father’s 
words—“ The pit rose at him ;” and well-deserved was the spon- 
taneous eulogy. We are admonished that our time is “ out of 
joint,” or we should speak of Mrs. Kean’s Ophelia. That, how-, 
ever, is scarcely necessary, for the genius of the lady and her 
refinement require no more eulogy than the violet requires perfume 
or the lily painting. Mr. Alexander’s Po/onius was felicitous in 
giving a marked instance of how the sycophant can be merged 
occasionally in the shrewd man of the world. Of the rest we need 
not speak. King Rene’s Daughter was taken as an afterpiece. We 
have not a line left for notice-—~-Glasgow Daily Mail, 
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Miss Cuanpter’s Evening Concert took place on Friday, the 
19th. nltimo.. The singers who assisted Miss Chandler were Miss 
L. Pitt, Madame Anschnez, the Misses Cole, Miss Dolby, Mr. 
Frank Bodda, Kate Loder. Mons. Comas (flute), and Messrs. Sedg- 
wick and E. Barton (concertina), were the instrumentalists. Kate 
Loder was the great feature of the evening. She played with sur- 
prising brilliancy and was encored with acclamation. Miss Dolby 
sang Balfe’s song, ‘‘ Hopeful Heart,” with charming expression, 
and Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Nobil Signor Saluto,” with infinite spirit. Herr 
Anschnez conducted. 

Moving Diorama or Iretanp.—His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, accompanied by Col. Gordon, visited this interesting exe 
hibition on Monday. His Royal Highness was much pleased at 
the recognition of those scenes of unbounded joy and loyalty that 
welcomed Her Majesty and himself to the shores of Erin, and re- 
peatedly expressed to Mr. Phillips his approbation of the accuracy 
and execution of his pictorial labours. A great assemblage of 
nobility have also visited this characteristic and beautiful diorama. 

Lota Montes.—A Paris correspondent furnishes the following 
anecdotes of this lady :—You are aware that the Countess of 
Landsfeldt, or, as she is generally called, Lola Montes, arrived in 
Paris about three weeks ago from Boulogne and Spain, after several 
vain.attempts to induce Mr. Heald to return to her. She had sent 
two persone to London charged to discover him, and use every 
possible argument to get him to join her, and on their failure even 
to obtain an interview with Mr. Heald, she placed her interests in 
the hands of a shrewd and able man named L——, who had on 
several. occasions been her homme d'affaires. This person not 
only contrived to have an interview with Mr. Heald, but also to 
induce him to. return to the Countess, and make reparation for the 
way in which he had left her in Spain, without friends, and, at that 
time, without pecuniary resources. Mr. Heald kept his word, 
joined the Countess at Boulogne, and, by means of an agent in 
Paris, took a lease at a rental of 16,000f. a-year, of a beautiful 
house.at Beaujon on the Champs Elysées. ‘This house he has 
furnished at an: outlay of at least £3,000, and he has also paid 
several old debts of the Countess’, They have alarge establish- 
ment of servants, but Mr. Heald is, they say, a man of order, and 
takes care to live within his income. As to that of Lola Montes, 
it is by no means so large as had been supposed. Her settlement 
from Mr. Heald scarcely exceeds a fifth of the amount which had 
been stated in the journals, and her pension from the King of 
Bavaria, which was at first £140 per month, has been reduced by 
the king one half, in. consequence of her having married without 
his consent... After taking possession of the house at Beaujon, the 
only visitors of any rank were M. de R——, the owner of the 
house, and his wife and niece. The countess took at first a great 
fancy to the niece, and made her a present of an elegant article of 
dress ; but two days afterwards they differed, and the countess 
ordered the young lady to quit the house and never to return to it. 
It appears, however, that M. de R—— had left in the cellar about 
1,000 bottles of wine, and that three days ago he sent his niece to 
see it packed up and removed. The countess considered this an 
intrusion, and again ordered the niece to leave the house. The 
young lady resisted, and a scuffle ensued, which would have ended 
in the defeat of the young lady, if the aunt, who is Irish, had not 
arrived unexpectedly. The latter flew to the aid of her niece, 
attacking Lola Montes with such energy that, but for the help of 
a chambermaid, she would, for the first time, have found more than 
her match. The scuffle made a great noise, and a considerable 
number of persons collected. It is said that the countess, who did 
not escape without some scratches, has laid a complaint before the 
commissary of police of her arrondissement ; but of this I am by 
no means certain. If rumour is to be credited, the temper of the 
countess has been soured by a circumstance which took place 
before her marriage with Mr, Heald. A young Swede in 
London, the Count de P——, had promised to marry her, and 
fixed a rendezvous at Southampton, from whence they were to 
ge to Spain, and there have the marriage ceremony performed. 

e had, however, said that it was necessary for him first to go to 
Sweden to arrange his affairs ; and for this purpose had borrowed 
(£800 it is said) from the countess, Soon after he had left, it was 
discovered that he had gone with the intention of not returning. 
The homme @affaires of the countess followed him to Sweden, 





performers, make glorious music. 





and there, by threats of exposure, obtaining restitution of the money. 
The countess, therefore, lost nothing, but the conduct of the count 
left a deep impression on her mind. 

Tue Music or Naturs.—Any ear may hear the wind. It isa 
— leveller ; nay, rather, it is a great dignifier and elevator. 

he wind that rushes through the organ of St George’s Chapel at 
Windsor, has first passed through the barrel-organ of some r 
Italian boy ; the voice of Alboni and that of a street singer Lave 
but one common capital to draw upon—the catholic atmosphere, 
the unsectarian air, the failure of which would be the utter extine- 
tion of Handel, Haydn, and all the rest. This air, or atmosphere 
—the compound of nitrogen and oxygen, to which we are so deeply 
indebted—sometimes plays the musician of itself, and calls upon 
Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Mendelssohn, upon the 
ocean and in the forest ; and they, like invisible but not inaudible 
Sometimes the shrouds of a 
ship, as she rolls upon the tempestuous deep, raise wild and piercing 
sopranos to the skies ; sometimes the trees and branches of a forest 
of gigantic pines become mighty harp strings, which, smitten by 
the rushing tempests, send forth grand and incessant harmonies— 
now anthems and anon dirges. Sometimes the waves of the ocean 
respond, like white-robed choristers, to the thunder-bass of the sky, 
and so make Creation’s grand oratorio, in which “the heavens are 
telling,” and the earth is praising God. Sometimes deep calls upon 
deep, the Mediterranean to the German Sea, and both to the Atlantic 
Ocean ; and these the Moses and the Miriam of the earth, awaken 
rich antiphones, and form the opposite choirs, responding from side 
to side to side in Natures grand cathedral, praising and adoring 
their Creator and builder. ere man silent, God would not want 
praise.—Dr. Cumming. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISS AND MISS ELIZA BIRCH 

BS to announce to their friends and the BS that their 

CONCERT will take place on WEDNESDAY E ENING, May 15th, 
at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, under the immediate patronage of 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, and H. R. H, the Duke of Cambridge. Vocalists: 
Misses Catherine Hayes, Eliza Birch and Miss Birch, Madame F. Lablache 
and Miss Dolby, Messrs. Lockey, Whitworth, and*H. Phil Signori 
Marras, Marchesi, and F. Lablache. Pianoforte: Mademoiselle Clara Love- 
day. Flute: Mr. Richardson. Violin: Mr. H. Blagrove. Conductor: Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper. Leader: Mr. Willy. 

To commence at 8 o’clock. Tickets Seven Shillings each, to be had of the 
Misses Birch, and at the Principal Musicsellers. Stalls, Half a Guinea each, 
¥ be had only at the residence of the Misses Birch, 20, Hereford Street, Park 

ane. 





MISS DOLBY anp MR. LINDSAY SLOPER 
BS to announce that their ANNUAL GRAND MORNING 
CONCERT will take place at the HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS on 
TUESDAY, the 14th inst. To commence at 2 o’clock i. 
Vocalists: Miss Catherine Hayes, Miss Dolby, and Miss Birch ; Signor 
Marras and Signor Marchesi. 
Instrumentalists Signor Piatti, Messrs, H. C. Cooper and Lindsay Sloper. 
The Orchestra will be complete in every department. 
Leader, Mr, WitLy. Conductors, Messrs. Benepict and LAvVENv. 
Tickets, 7s. each. May be had at the Principal Musicsellers. Stalls, 
10s. 6d.; to be had only of Messrs. Cramer and Beale, 26), F t Street; 
Miss Dolby, 2, Hind Street, Manchester Square; and Mr. Lindsay Sloper, 
7, Southwich Place, Hyde-Park Square. 





THE FLUTE. 
ER MAJESTY’S LETTERS PATENT have been obtained for 
TWO NEW PLUTES, man ed by Messrs. RUDALL 
and ROSE, (either in Wood or Silver). The tube and Holes of these Flutes 
being constructed according to the true principles of Acoustics, there is not a 
weak or incorrect note roy oon the scale, but they possess every perfection 
of Tone and Tune. One is fingered exactly like the old Flute, for the con- 
venience of those accustomed to that instrument ; the fingering of the other 
is slightly changed, but affords extraordinary facilities of execution. P 
The Inventor, Mr. Carte, will introduce these instruments in the course o 
his Lectures on Musical Instruments and Instrumental Music, at the 
Scientific Institution, Edward Street, Portman Square, London, 13th May ; 
and the City of London Institution, 15th and 22nd May. They may also 
seen at RUDALL and Rose's Manufactory, 28, Southampton Street, Strand, 
on and after the 7th May. 









































































THE MUSICAL WORLD. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


ies. 


A GRAND CLASSICAL MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT 
will take place 
On MONDAY MORNING, May 13, 
Selected from the following Authors :— 
Mozart, Weber, Spobr, Cherubini, Spontini, Gluck, Cimarosa, 


Beethoven, Zingarelli, Purcell, and Mendelssohn ; 
And embracing many highly interesting Novelties. 


On this-occasion will appear :— 


Mme. Sontag, Miss Catherine Hayes, Mme. Giuliani, Mdille. Ida 
Bertrand, and Mdile. Parodi. > 
Signori Calzolari, Sims Reeves, and Baucarde, Coletti, Belletti, 
renzo, F, Lablache, M. Muller, and Signor Lablache, 
Supported by all the SS and Choral resources of the 
eatre. 


The whole ander the direction of Mr. Balfe. 


Amongst other Novelties, Madame SONTAG will have the honour 
to sing the 


SWISS AIRS BY ECKERT, 


(Composed expressly for her, and sung with the most enthusiastic 
success at the Concerts of the Grand Conservatoire of Paris.) 


The grand scena from “Oberon,” the ballad of “ Home, sweet 
Home,” and (by general desire) the celebrated hymn, “ Hear 
my Prayer’ (with full chorus), by Mendelssohn. 


Miss HAYES 


will sing the admired Irish ballad “ Kathleen Mavourneen,” and 
in other favourite pieces. 


Mr. SIMS REEVES 


the celebrated “‘ War Song”? from Purcell’s “ King Arthur.” 
Favourite pieces by 


Signori BAUCARDE and CALZOLARI. 
The admired ‘ Duo” by 
Signori LABLACHE and F. LABLACHE, 
from “I due Barone” of Cimarosa. 
There will be also presented, 


Grand Selection from the celebrated Mass in C, 
*Gloria,”’ “ Qui tollis,” ‘“‘ Quoniam,”? Mesd. Son- 
tag, Parodi, Giuliani, Hayes, Ida Bertrand; Sig- 
nori Baucarde, Calzolari, Sims Reeves, Belletti, 
Coletti, F. Lablache, Lablache, and full chorus. 

Sestetto con Coro, with the Incidental Dance Music 
(celebrated Polonaise), Mdiles. Parodi, Giuliani ; 
Signori Calzolari, Belletti, Coletti, Lablache, and 
Chorus, “Ah! godan lor felicitade” (Faust) .... 

Scene from Armida, assisted by Mdilles. Parodi, Giu- 
liani, C. Hayes, Ida Bertrand, Grimaldi, Malpa- 
suta; Signori Baucarde, Calzolari, Sims Reeves, 
Coletti, Belletti, F. Lablache, Lablache, and Chorus 

The whole to conclude with the celebrated 

Finale to the first Act of La Vestale, Mesdames Giu- 
liani, Hayes, Ida Bertrand, and Parodi; Signori 
Calzolari, Sims Reeves, Baucarde, Coletti, Belletti 

Lorenzo, F. Lablache, M. Miiller, Lablache, an 


full Ch Spontini.' 
: _ TRIO FOR THKKE BASSES. 
Signori CoLetti, BELLETTI, and LABLACHE: 
TRIO FOR THREE SOPRANOS, 
Mesdlles. Sontac, CATHERINE HAYES, and PARopI: 
TRIO FOR THREE TENORS, 
Signori CaLzoLari, BaucARDE, and Reeves. 


Full Programmes may be obtained at the Box-office of the Theatre, and at 
all the principal libraries and music-sellers, 
Prices o¥ ADMISSION. 


oe Two Guineas. 
Gallery Stalls 
Gallery ..... Preyer 


Applications for Boxes, Stalls, and Tickets, to be made at the Box-office of 
the Theatre. 


Beethoven. 


Spohr. 


Gliick. 





MR. CRIVELLI 
Begs%to acquaint his Friends and the Public that his Work on 
THE ART OF SINGING, 


Adapted _with alterations and additions for the BASS VOICE, may be had at 
his Residence, 
71; UPPER NORTON STREET;' 


_ And at all the principal Musicsellers, 


Madame GRISI, Madame CASTELLAN, Mademoiselle 'VERA, 
Herr FORMES, Monsieur MASSOL, Signor MARALTI, and | 
Signor TAMBERLIK. 


N TUESDAY Next, May 14th, 1850, a Combined Enter- 
tainment will be given, pom Pci of the First Act of Bellini’s Opera, 


NORMA, 


And the whole of Weber’s Dramatic Opera of 


DER FREISCHUTZ, 
The whole supported by 

Madame GRISI, me CASTELLAN, 
Mademoiselle COTTI, Mademoiselle VERA, 
Monsieur MASSOL, Signor ENRICO MARALTI,, 
Signor LUIGI MEI, Signor GREGORIO, 
Herr D@RING, Signor ROMMI, _ Signor SOLDI, 
Herr FORMES. and ‘Signor TAMBERLIK. 


EXTRA NIGHT. 
A‘Granp Extra Nicut will take place on THURSDAY NEXT, 


May 16th, on which occasion will be performed,! for the Fourth Time this 
Season, Meyerbeer’s Grand Opera, 


LES HUGUENOTS, 


The Principal Characters by 


Madame CASTELLAN. 
Madille. de MERIv. 
Signor TAGLIAFICO, 
Signor LUIGI MEI, 
Signor ROMMI, 

Signor TALAMO. 
Signor MARIO. 


Madame GRIST. 
Mademoiselle COTTI. 
Signor LAVIA. 
Monsieur MASSOL. 
Signor POLONINI. 
Signor SOLDI. 


Herr FORMES, AND 


FIRST APPEARANCE OF ° 


SIGNOR RONCONI. 

On SATURDAY NEXT, May 18th, will be produced for the First Time at 

the Royal Italian Opera, a Grand Opera, founded on VERDI’s Opera, 

NABUCODONOSOR, 
The Principal Characters by Signor RONCONI, (his First Appearance this 
Season,) Madame CASTELLAN, Mademoiselle VERA, Sig. TAGLIAFICO, 
and Signor TAMBERLIK. 
Composer, Director of the Music, and Conductor . Mr. COSTA. 
The Doors will be opened at H<If-past Seven, and the Performances 
commence at Eight o’clock precisely. 


MORNING CONCERT. 
The SECOND GRAND MORNING CONCERT of the SEASON will 
take place on FRIDAY, [MAY 241TH, which will be supported by every 
Artiste on the Establishment, the Grand Orchestra, and Full Chorus. - 


Conductor, . . . 


ee 


Prices of Admission :—Boxes, £1 11s. 6d,; £2 2s.; £2 12s. 6d., and £3 3s 
Orchestra Stalls, 10s. 6d. Pit, 5s, Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s, 
Amphitheatre, 2s, 


The Concert will commence at Two o'clock precisely. 


Tickets for the Boxes, Stalls, or the Pit, may be had at the Box-office of the 
Theatre, corner of Bow Street and Hart Street, Covent Garden, which is open 
from Ten till Five; and at the principal Libraries, 


Mr. COSTA. 
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